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By WILLIAM BLACK, 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: BRIGHTON 


AUTHOR OF “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SUNRISE,” “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
SINGING SAL. 


N a certain golden after- 
in August, when 
the sea was as still and 
radiant as the vaulted 
blue overhead, and when 
the earth was lying so 
hushed and silent that 
you would have thought 
it was listening for the 
chirp of the small birds 
among the gorse, a 
young girl of about sev- 
enteen or so was walk- 
ing over the downs that 
undulate, wave on wave, 
from Newhaven all 
along the coast to Brigh- 
ton. This young lady 
was tall for her age, slim of form, and she had a graceful car- 
riage; her face was fair and markedly freckled; her nose was 
piquant rather than classical; her hair, which was of a ruddy 


gold hue, was rebellious, and strayed about her ears and neck in 


accidental wisps and rings; her grayish or gray-blue eyes were 
reserved and thoughtful rather than shrewd and observant. No, 
she was not beautiful; but she had a face that attracted interest, 
and though her look was timid and retiring, nevertheless her eyes 
could, on occasion, light up with a sudden humor that was inclined 
to be sarcastic. So busy, indeed, was she generally, on these soli- 
tary wanderings of hers, with her own thoughts and fancies, that 
sometimes she laughed to herself—a low, quiet little laugh that 
none but herself could hear. eae | 

This was Miss Anne Beresford, who. was called by her sisters 
Nan. But it was an old friend of the family, and one of England’s 
most famous sailors, who, at a very early period of her career, had 
bestowed on her the sobriquet of the Beautiful Wretch; and that 
partly because she was a pretty and winning child, and partly be- 
cause she was in the habit of saying surprisingly irreverent things. 
Now all children say irreverent things, simply because they read 
the highest mysteries by the light of their own small experiences ; 
but Nan Beresford’s guesses at the supernatural were more than 
usually audacious. When, for example, she arrived at the con- 
clusion that fairies were never seen in the daytime for the reason 
that God had had them all “ fwied for his bweakfast,” it was clear 
that she was bringing a quite independent mind to bear on the 
phenomena of the universe around her. . And then, of course, all 
sorts of sayings that she never uttered or thought of were attribu- 
ted to her. Whenever a story was particularly wicked, it was sure 


_ to be put down to Nan Beresford. The old admiral, who had at 


the outset given her that nickname, spent a great deal of time 
that might have been profitably employed otherwise in deliberately 
inventing impieties, each of which was bruited about in certain 
circles as “ Nan’s last”; and if you happened to meet him any- 
where between the United Service Club and Spring Gardens, 
completely self-absorbed, his face brimming over with laughter, 
you might be sure he was just putting on a finishing touch. 
Rather than abandon one of these self- : 

invented stories of his, I think he 
would have parted with any half-dozen 
of his ctosses and medals; but indeed 
this last would not have been difficult, 
for he had served in every part of the 
world where a ship would float, and 
honors and dignities had been shower- 


Naturally there came a time when 
these stories had to cease; but Nan 
Beresford preserved her independent 
way of looking at things, and she was 
clearly the clever one of the family. 
Moreover, with all her retiring ways, - 
she was always quite capable of hold- 
ing her own. Her elder sisters were / 
handsome, and a good many young 
gentlemen, amongst others, came about 
the house ; ‘some of whom, thinking to 
be facetious, would occasionally begin 
to tease Miss Nan, she being the young- 
est admitted to lunch or afternoon tea. 
But this shy, freckled young person, 
whose eyes could laugh up 80 quickly, 
had a nimbleness of wit and dexterity 
of fence that usually left her antagonist 


— —_ 


exceedingly sorry. - One can imagine a gay young swallow darting 
about in the evening, having quite satisfied himself as to food, and 
ese only in his. frolicsgme way of chevying and frightening 
the innocent insect tribe.: But what if, by dire mischance, he 
should dart at something and find he had seized—a wasp! Some 
of the merry young gentlemen were glad to leave the Beautiful 


She nodded in the direction of the sea—where the pale blue 
plain was touched here and there with silver and golden reflec- 
tions. Nan was embarrassed ; nevertheless she remained. There 
was something winning about the fresh-colored, frank-eyed lass. 

“And I think I have seen a little bit into your mind, miss,” said 
she, with a smile. ‘ Would you look at this—if'I may make so 


Wretch alone. bold?” 

However, all these things must now he looked upon as by-gones. There was a bit of red silk round her neck, and attached to it 
Seventeen has come; its dighity and seriousness have followed | was a florin. She | ) : 
upon the frolics of untutoreg youth ; and the sweet charm of maid- | held up the perfo- 
enhood has smoothed down guch an ities as were formerly per-.} rated coin, and 
missible. If Miss Anne Beresford shows her independence now, it | glanced at the face 


of the young girl. 
Nan Beresford 


is mostly in a sort of half-declared contempt of sentimentalities 
and flirtations—of which, to be sure, she sees a good deal around 
her. She likes to be alone; she reads much; she has ideas; she 
worships Mr. Huxley; and she needs no other company than her 
own when she goes off on long explorations of curving shore 

or inland vale. On this particular afternoon, for example, 
she was walking all the way to Brighton from Newhaven» 
having already walked to the latter place in the morning; 
and as her light and free step carried her over* the close, 
warm, thyme-scented turf, she was smiling to herself—at 
some incident, no doubt, that her mem- 
ory had recalled. 

Well, at this moment some one ad- 
dressed her. 

“ Young lady!” 

She had been vaguely aware that a 
woman was sitting there, by the side of 
some furze bushes; but she had kept 
her. eyes away, being a little afraid | 
of tramps. On being challenged 
however, she turned and looked; 
and then she saw that this was no 
ordinary tramp, but an itinerant 
musician well known along the 
south coast by the name of Sing- 
ing Sal. She was a good-look- 
ing, trimly dressed, strapping 
wench of five-and-twenty, with a 
sun-tanned face, brilliant white 
teeth when she laughed, and big 
brown eyes that were at once 
friendly and audacious in their | 
scrutiny. She looked, indeed, 
more like a farmer’s daughter 
dressed for market-day; but on 
one side of her, on the greensward, 
lay a guitar, and on the other, a little 
leather wallet that she had unstrapped. 
Apparently she had been having a nap 
on this warm afternoon, for she was 
smoothing down her black hair. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,”’ she said, with 
very great respect, but with a sort of timidly 
friendly look in her eyes, “but I have often 
seen you as you was walking along the downs; 
and many’s the time I have wished to have a word 

you, if there was 
nobody by. Yes, and 
many’s the time I have 
thought about you.” 

Nan Beresford hesitated 
-for a second whether she should 
stay or not. But she knew this 
young woman very well by sight; 
and her appearance and manner 
were alike extremely prepossessing. 

Nan had heard her sing, but never 

speak ; and she was surprised by 

the correct way in which she spoke: 
she had scarcely anything of the 

Sussex intonation. 

“Yes,” said Singing Sal, looking 
up at the young lady, “ many’s the 
time that I have thought I should 
like to tell you what I’ve been think- 
ing about you, as I saw you go by. 

Pve often been thinking that if one could 

only see into it, the mind of a young lady 

like you—brought up like you in the 
middle of nothing but kindness and 
goodness—why, it must be the most 
beautiful thing in the world. Just like 
that out there—clear and silver-like.” 


ber, miss? That was the night as I was singing in front of the 
Old Ship, though what I did that for I don’t know; I prefer my 
own friends and my own haunts. But do you know what I said 
to myself when I got to my lodgings that night? I said, ‘ What 


wasn’t an accident; for she took it carefully out of her purse. And 
(Continued on Page 397.J 


was the young lady thinking of when she gave you that florin? It 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 34 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLR, issued Fune 7, opens 
an exciting chapter of “ 7he Cruise of the * Ghost,” in which the 
boys havea very fortunate escape from a crew of river thieves. Tt 
also contains another chapter of Major Pinto’s adventures in Africa, 
illustrated; a capital article on Lawn Tennis, with adlustration, 
diagram of the courts, and instructions as to laying out the ground, 
and how to play the game ; stories by Fimmy Brown, Davip KER, 
AGNES CArR, and W.T. PETERS ; @ beautiful double-page engrav- 
ing ; and many other attractions. 


EX-SENATOR CONKLING. 

HERE is no more sudden and complete fall in our 

political history than that of Mr. ConKLING. He 
is not defeated by his opponents, but he is overthrown 
by his own party, which he asked to support him 
against itself in an unconstitutional difference with 
an Administration which it had just brought into 
_ power. This demand shows how entirely he misun- 
derstood both his party and. himself. Mr. CoNKLING’s 
- overthrow would have been impossible had he been a 
teal leader; but it is the natural end of the spurious 
leadership of what is familiarly known as a boss, 
that is, a political chief who owes his position not 
to intrinsic ascendency, but to patronage, and the 
‘*machine” which patronage creates. Politically Mr. 
CONKLING is a clever and audacious actor of the Bow- 
' ery school, but he is in no sense a great man. He 
has dazzled a certain body of professional politicians 
in New York, whom he gratified with place, and by 
their resolute and unscrupulous management he has 
been able to hold his position. But he has not de- 
‘ceived others, and he will not be named with the 
great Senators, WEBSTER, CLAY, and CALHOUN; SEw- 
_ARD, SUMNER, and CHASE. He has not impressed him- 
self upon the national life by bringing ample and va- 
rious knowledge to the enforcement of great princi- 
ples, and by a lofty disdain of pettifogging politics, 
like SUMNER, among his late colleagues, nor by a calm 
and gomprehensive philosophic discussion of great 
public situations and tendencies, like his predecessor, 
SEWARD. What young man owes to any word of 
Mr, CoNKLING’s the impulse to a nobler and purer 
endeavor in political life? Has his influence upon 
- that life been elevating or degrading He has made 


and of Mr. MgrriTT, and ending by his resignation 
because he eduld not prevent the appointment of Mr. 
RoBERTSON, But, with the exception of an able and 
elaborate speech upon the Electoral Bill, which, like 
’ his other more labored discourses, was but a skillful 
recapitulation of the. previous arguments upon the 
same side, he has contributed nothing of importance 


to the discussion of great public questions. 

In his frantic struggle to recover the seat which 
he abandoned without reason, surrendering his party 
majority in the Senate, he has not been sustained 
even by Republican sympathy, because he has not 
represented a Republican cause. It is-not a Repub- 
 liecan nor a constitutional principle that the President, 
in making nominations, should be controlled by the 
Senators from a State, and it is certainly not a Re- 
publican duty to relinquish the Senate to the Demo- 
crats, except upon the clearest necessity. Through- 
out the desperate effort to obtain votes for his return, 
not one valid argument was presented by Mr. Conx- 
LING’S friends for his re-election. If his resignation 
were justifiable, his re-election could not be justified. 
Had he, indeed, honestly opposed Mr. RoBERTSON’sS 
nomination upon the ground that a meritorious offi- 
cer ought not to be removed, and, unable to prevent 
it, had resigned, although the act would have been 
totally unwarrantable, and in its logic subversive of 
the government, yet an immediate, spontaneous, and 
overwhelming re-glection by a Legislature known to 
be independent and truly representative of popular 
sentiment would have been a wholesome declaration 
of ‘public opinion in favor of sound principles of the 
public service. But to go to Albany, and to fail, 
after an unprecedented humiliation in the personal 
solicitation of votes—for that is what his presence in 
Albany means—is the most pitifully cruel condem- 
nation that could befall a public man. 

Had Mr. CoNKLING’S public services been great and 
important, or had his resignation been the assertion 
of some high, or just, or generous principle, instead 
of a grotesque and miscalculated stage trick, or had he 
been a leader by moral and intellectual eminence, he 
might have been sure of the sympathy of his party and 
_ of allcandid men. But he does not receive it, because 
he has not deserved it. He has been content with 
_ the adulation of parasites, and has seen with appar- 
ent indifference the alienation of the ablest and best 
men of his party. His final contest has been waged, 


not with the common political foe, but with the Ad- 
ministration of his own party and with the Repub- 
lican majority of the Legislature. His rule has been 
a despotism, petty, indeed, but unscrupulous. Its 
method was shown at Utica a year ago last winter, 
and at Chicago. His supreme effort was to force a 
third-term candidacy upon an unwilling party, and 
he falls in seeking to revenge his discomfiture upon 
the man who defeated it. His catastrophe, therefore, 
to compare small things with great, recalls BYRON’s 
lines upon NAPOLEON at Elba: _ 
“The Desolator desolate! 
The Victor overthrown! 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own!” L. 

His long habit of public life, and the love of notoriety 
which belongs to a theatrical nature, may bring him 
again into the political arena. But even if by any 
chance he should be re-elected, the glamour is gone. 
He can never regain the position from which, sooner 
or later, he was sure to fall, and which with charac- 
teristic audacity he relinquished in order to seize it 
again with a flourish. | | 


THE COURTESY OF THE SENATE. 


THERE is still a question in some minds of the exact: 


rights of Senators in reference to appointments, and 


of what is meant by the courtesy of the Senate. The 


Constitution answers the first question in saying that 
the President ‘‘shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint,” etc. 


The duty of a Senator, therefore, constitutionally be- 


gins when the nomination ismade, The Constitution 
does not state for what reasons he may refuse to ap- 
prove a nomination, but that is left to his honor and 
toreason. Personal unfitness in the candidate nom- 
inated, or evident injury to the public service from 


tlie appointment, are obviously sound reasons for re- 
But objection to a nomination, other-. 


fusing assent. 
wise unexceptionable, because it does not promote the 
personal or political purposes of a Senator, is as plain- 
ly unconstitutional in spirit as it is demoralizing to 
the service and dangerous to the government. Re- 
fusal to vote to confirm a nomination by the Presi- 
dent because it would remove an efficient officer in 
the middle of his term is in itself perfectly justifiable. 
But the practice of the Senate, and the decision of the 
First Congress, which is accepted as a constitutional 
interpretation, assume that the President may remove 
upon his responsibility, and his liability to impeach- 
ment for misuse of the executive power. 3S 

Under this decision the President removes by the 
nomination of another person, and, as a rule, the Sen- 
ate formerly acquiesced, except for reasons of unfit- 
ness or party difference. In such cases the Senate 
assumed that the removing power was satisfied that 
there were good reasons for the change. To ask the 
reasons which induce the Executive to propose the 


‘change is equivalent to demanding its reasons for 


making a nomination; and as the Constitution gives 
the President the initiative of appointment, and it is 
agreed that he has the power of removal, his action 
in both cases belongs to his constitutional discretion. 
Should his reasons be asked, he may properly decline 
toanswer. His act speaks for itself. If the Senate, 
in case of a proposed removal, when the person nom- 
inated is unobjectionable, refuses to confirm, it de- 
parts from the usual practice founded upon the de- 
cision of 1789, and practically asserts for itself a share 
in the removing power, which, whether belonging to 
it or not, even Mr. WEBSTER conceded had been prac- 
tically renounced by acquiescence in the decision. 
The courtesy of the Senate is a modern practice 
wholly at variance with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and with the decision of 1789. It springs from the 
enormous increase of official patronage, and in effect 
works a revolution. It holds that the power of the 


| party of the national administration can be efficiently 
| maintained only by a complete and thorough organi- | 


zation in every State, and that this can be secured only 
by a skillful distribution of the rewards and punish- 
ments of local patronage, which can be effected only 
with the approval of the Senators, who necessarily 
know the politics of their States better than the Pres- 
ident. The result is a practical usurpation of the ex- 
ecutive power, and an assertion that the President is 
to nominate only at the pleasure of individual Sen- 
ators if he wishes to have his nominations confirmed. 
The courtesy of the Senate consists in the mutual ac- 
knowledgment of this dictation among the members. 
It assumes that every Senator will be governed in his 
vote upon confirmation, not by the presumption that 
the President makes it for good reasons, nor by his 
knowledge or conviction of its fitness or unfitness, but 
solely by the wishes of the Senators from the State. 
The practice makes the Senators the brokers of gov- 
ernment patronage for their States, and enables them 
to build up a vast mercenary machine, the condition 
of appointment to place being personal devotion to 
the Senators. The system thus gives to the Senators 
the control of all the public money which is spent as 
salaries in their States, to further their own personal 
ends, and it is necessarily destructive of honest and 
honorable politics. The party in every State becomes 
a mere personal party. Founded upon patronage, it 


excludes from active politics those who will not trade 
and dicker; it produces bosses instead of leaders, and 
parasites instead of friends. In New York, where the 
system has been supreme, the result is the suppression 
of intelligence and independence in the control of 
party, and a despicable despotism of bummers and 
hucksters. The Republican party of the State has 
been summoned to approve in its baldest and most 
arrogant form the doctrine upon which the courtesy 
of the Senate is founded. It is asked to rebuke the 
President for disregarding it, and the Senate itself for 
renouncing it. It is a monstrous proposition, and, as 
we write, every sign happily shows that the appeal 
will be vain. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH DIRT. 


COMMANDER GORRINGE declines to undertake the 
cleaning of the streets, for the reason that the bill 
makes it impossible for him to do what we hoped that 
he would do, namely, show how efficiently an im- 
portant public service can be done upon business 
principles. Careful study of the bill has satisfied 
him that the authority is so divided that there is 
practically very little power, and virtually no re- 
sponsibility. This was to be expected from a bill 
drawn upon the principle that ‘‘ patronage means 
votes,” and not with reference to the object to be ac- 
complished. A street-cleaning bill engineered by 
the faithful agent of the officer who is held to be 
chiefly responsible for the present condition of the 
streets was not likely to be a very efficient law. Pre- 
pared by politicians for party purposes, the public in- 
terest was sure to suffer, and the first proof of it is the 
refusal of Commander GORRINGE to serve under it. 

But the only remedy for the situation lies in this | 
bill, and the Mayor, while pointing out its grave de- 
fects, has pledged himself to use such authority as it 
gives him to provide for the cleanliness and health of. 
the city. There are other vigorous and efficient ex- 
ecutive agents besides Commander GORRINGE, and if 
the Mayor will renounce the PURROY precedent, and, 
in accordance with his letter while the bill was pend- 
ing, nominate some citizen totally regardless of pat- 
ronage and politics, and with sole concern for the 
thorough and economical cleaning of the streets, he 


will have done his duty. When the proper officer is 


found, it will be no less his duty, in the discharge of 
which he will be cordially sustained by public opin- 
ion, to state frankly the extent and kind of obstruc- 
tion with which patronage and politics try to thwart 
his task. | | 

The whole street-cleaning movement of this spring 
is a forcible illustration of the myriad mischiefs of 
treating every public work as a matter of spoils. If 
there be a public service which is not political or par- 
tisan, it is that of removing dirt from the streets, and 
the inquiry into a scavenger’s or street sweeper’s poli- 
tics is as absurd as the same inquiry of a boy who ° 
shovels snow from the sidewalk. Yet, in pursuance 
of the plan of bribing voters by the public money, 
which is the essence of patronage, the contest to se- 
cure the money becomes at once the main object, and 
the streets are left to breed pestilence until that strug- 
gle is settled. Westill hope that the Mayor will find 
a business man to clean the streets upon business 
principles, and to show political bummers the door. 


But if the practical operation of the bill shows that 


the Superintendent is so tied up that free action is im- 
possible, the citizens who met at Cooper Institute and 
Steinway and Chickering halls to ask to be allowed 
to clean their own streets, will learn that they can 
not even get mud out of the highway, as they can not 
secure sober nurses and humane attendants in the 
public institutions, until they take hold with invinci- 
ble resolution to destroy the plague of professional 
politicians by destroying patronage. 


TROPICAL NEW YORK. 


THE prostration of Brooklyn militia by the heat in 
the early part of May, and the similar event on Deco- 
ration-day, are very significant reminders that no sum- 
mer heat is more intemperate than that of our tem- 
perate climate. Because we do not call our zone a 
tropic, we seem to suppose that we need not take the 
most simple precautions against the tropical fury of 
part of oursummer. Every year during the days of 
90° and upward, the newspapers publish long and ter- — 


-rible lists of sufferers from sun-stroke and the over- 


powering heat. Butnothingischanged. The order 
of our life proceeds as if in a temperate zone there 
could be no need of taking account of the fervid sun. 

Italy is not a tropical country, but there are very 
hot days in Italy, and the sensible Italians conform 
their lives and the duties of the day to the tempera- 
ture. They do not go on with the mercury at 95° as ' 
if it were not necessary to take care. They do take 
care, and there is not an appalling list of sun-strokes 
every morning. The English-speaking race seems to 


be ashamed of protecting itself against heat, or of al- 


lowing it tochange any plan ororder. There is even 
a reluctance to carry a sun-umbrella, as if. it were 
somehow unmanly. Our national habit of counter- 
acting the heat by ice-cold fiery drinks does not mend 
the matter. The difference on a hot summer morn- 
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ing between a crowd of Americans standing before a 
counter and swallowing iced ‘‘ juleps” and ‘‘ smashes’”’ 
and ‘‘ cocktails,” then hurrying away, and a group of 
Southern Europeans sitting at a café and sipping cool 
drinks that are not iced fire, is not only the difference 
between a busy and a leisurely people, but between a 
people that takes the heat sensibly and another that 
has not learned how to deal with it. 

If the merciful man is merciful to his beast, how 
much more to other men. Those who control large 
bodies of laborers whose work is in the open air will 
harm neither themselves nor their work if in the few 
burning days of summer they regulate the work so 
that the dangers of the heat are lessened. There are 
many men in the country who require early and late 
hours of labor when the middle of the day is too in- 
tense, and they lose neither in the regard of those 
whom they employ nor in the result of the work. A 
little thoughtfulness of this kind is a drop of oil that 
smooths the working of human relations to the most 
beneficent results. There was more than one parade 
abandoned on Decoration-day, when the mercury was 
at 90°, and it was a good sign. When soldiers must 
necessarily march and fight, as on the burning day at 
Monmouth, the heat is part of thefoe. But it would 
be very absurd for the militia to fire with bullets in a 
sham-fight, or to oppose themselves to withering heat 
for fun. 


A DESPERATE PROJECT. 


It has been suggested that the Republican oppo- 
nents of the Administration will hold fast in a dead- 
lock until the Legislature is exhausted, and that, if 
the election of the autumn should show a Democratic 
majority, the Governor will call the present Legisla- 
ture together to elect two Senators, and with a better 
chance for Mr. CONKLING. We venture to say that 
under no circumstances would the Governor take 
part in such a conspiracy. It is a proposition that 
the question shall be submitted to the people of the 
State whether they wish two Republican Senators to 
be elected, and if they declare emphatically that they 
do not, that a superseded Legislature shall proceed to 
elect Republican Senators. : 

. The very suggestion shows the mad folly which 
characterized the whole proceeding of the CONKLING 
‘resignation. Such a course would justly condemn 
the Republican party as totally unfit to control the 
government of the State, while any Governor who 
should lend himself to such a scheme would be polit- 
ically extinct. It is substantially the plan which 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON urged upon JOHN JAY in the 
spring of 1800. The Federalists had lost the Legis- 
lature at the election, and HAMILTON wrote to JAY 
that there was a moral certainty of the election of 
JEFFERSON, unless he would summon the existing 
Federal Legislature to appoint Presidential Electors. 
HAMILTON agreed that there were ‘‘ weighty objec- 
tions” to such a course, but he said it was a time in 
which it would ‘‘ not do to be‘overscrupulous.” JOHN 
JAY wrote upon the back of the letter: ‘‘ Proposing a 
measure for party purposes which I think it would not 
become me to adopt.” } : 

Should the plan be gravely proposed to Governor 
CoRNELL to wait long enough to learn what the peo- 
ple of New York wish, and then to do precisely what 
they declare that they do not wish, he would, we are 
very sure, say, as temperately and as firmly as J 
Jay, ‘‘ Proposing a measure for party purposes which 
I think it would not become me to adopt.” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


THE late Vice-President was a citizen of New 
York, and the simple dignity of his conduct through- 
out his official term was as becoming to the office 
as it was natural to the man. He retired with uni- 
versal respect. 
from New York, but by common consent he has al- 
‘ready compromised the character of his office. Dur- 
ing the brief period. since his election he has been 
conspicuous for three things: his speech at the Dor- 
SEY dinner; his prevention of the election of a Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate; and his lobbying for 
the re-election of Mr. CONKLING. 

The Vice-President’s speech at the DorsEY dinner 
was a hilarious congratulation, scarcely veiled, that 
he had been elected to the Vice-Presidency by the 
skill of the Star Route contractor in putting money 
where it would do the most good. The prevention 
of the election of a temporary President of the Sen- 
ate the Vice-President is reported to have explained. 
by saying, that if he had left the chair, as is custom- 
ary, the temporary officer would have been a Dem- 
ocrat. But this would have been the consequence of 
the resignation of the New York Senators, whose 
cause the Vice-President has made his own. His 
lobbying for the re-election of Senators who, in order 
to wage war upon the Administration, of which he is 
a part, betrayed the Senate into Democratic hands, is 
the most discreditable incident in the career of any 


Vice-President, and it has received both the public- 


and private condemnation which it deserves. 
These are but added warnings to those that former 
experience has furnished of the necessity of selecting 


The present Vice-President is also | 


a candidate for the Vice-Presidency with some re- 
gard to antecedents and probabilities. He is a possi- 
ble President of the United States, and none of the 
usual considerations, such as money, and locality, 
and party ‘‘stripe,” and personal relations to ‘‘ lead- 
ers,” are of the least importance compared with char- 
acter and standing as a public man. | 


A LESSON FOR DECORATION-DAY. 


THERE was no pleasanter Decoration-day reading than 
an editorial article in the Daily Chronicle and Constitution- 
alist, the oldest newspaper in the South, published in At- 
lanta, Georgia. It was in reply to a comment of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, in London, upon the resignation of Messrs. 
CONKLING and Piatt. Repelling the insinuation of deca- 
pe in our institutions, the Chronicle and Constitutionalist 
said: 

“Tn all the world to-day there is no stronger government than 
ours. It is strong because it is founded on the affections of the 
people, not sustained by bayonets. Each year intensifies this affec- 
tion. Its blessings, the happiness it bringg to communities and 
individuals, are more and more felt and appreciated as we witness 
the troubles of other countries. No political excitement can make 
the people forget what they owe to the country in which they live, 
nor can the disappointed ambition of any man or set of men dis- 
turb the permanence of our institutions. We passed through the 
most gigantic war of, modern times; we emerged with one side 
victorious and imperious, the other defeated and bitter over its 
defeat. To-day, not twenty years after the final scene of that war, 
we are more one people than ever in the history of the republic. 
Sectional animosities have been forgotten, and those who were the 
victors and those who were the vanquished are working alike to 
advance the interests and add to the prosperity of the Union. 
Would such a thing have been possible if our republic had not 
been founded on a rock, if its Constitution was not a living princi- 
ple and not a mockery ?” 


So simple and strong an expression of patriotic feeling 
from such a source will find a hearty welcome in every 


of thé result which it anticipates—a constantly stronger 
and more intelligent country. 


THE REVISED GREEK TESTAMENT. 


THE first question that came before the revisers of the 
received version of the New Testament was the Greek text 
| to be adopted as the basis of their labors. They decided to 
confine their attention to those passages only in which the 
variety of readings in the original affects the English trans- 
lation; and. to enable scholars to test this portion of their 
work, without a resort to many diverse editions, the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge published simultaneously 
editions of the full Greek text, embodying all the readings 
adopted by the revisers. Of these editions the London 
Saturday Review says: “The method followed in the Cam- 
bridge book, edited by Dr. SCRIVENER, seems to us to show 
these variations more distinctly than that adopted by 
Arehdeacon PALMER in the Oxford book, and the type of 
the former is larger. But the Clarendon Press volume is 
beautifully printed: Though this again is eclipsed by the 
exquisite edition of Dr. WEsTCOT1’s and Dr. Hort’s Greek 
text, issued by the Pitt Press on the same 17th of May—a 
day to be much remembered by Biblical critics. This last 
work, formed exclusively on documentary evidence, with- 
out reference to any printed text, has been long expected 
by scholars. It is probably the most important contribu- 
tion to Biblical learning in our generation.. The revisers, 
it is uttderstood, had the advantage of consulting it during 
the progress of their work.” American Biblical scholars 
will be glad to learn that an edition of this valuable work 
of Drs. WESTCOTT and Hort will soon be issued from th 
press of HARPER & BROTHERS. : 


A SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC VIEW... 


Ir the Democrats in New York can not-contrive to secure 
a Democratic Senator in the present contest, they hope to 
see Mr. CONKLING re-elected, “to make war upon the Re- 
publican Administration.” But Southern Democrats, who 
have never had a very profound respect for their Northern 
followers, take a different view. | 
The Memphis Avalanche, in reply to the letter of a Repub- 
lican member of Congress who fears the collapse of our po- 
litical system if Mr. CONKLING should not be re-elected to 
fight the Administration, says, with patriotic good sense: 


“From the tenor of Mr. Moore’s letter, he evidently believes 
that the Republican party will be lost unless ConKLiNe be concil- 
iated and the President humiliated. It is safe to say, however, 
that nineteen-twentieths of the Congressman’s Republican con- 
stituents believe that the further boss rule of ConKLING will alone 
destroy the Republican party, and if the President had been so 
weak as to withdraw the nomination of Rosertson, he would have 
been as universally despised as he is now universally applauded. 
The President is not only stronger to-day with his own party, but 
he has commanded the respect and admiration of the Democrats 
for his manly assertion of the plain prerogatives of his high of- 
fice. He is the President of the nation, and every patriotic citizen 
can take a just pride in having a man at the White House who 


can’t be bulldozed.” 


SIR EDWARD THORNTON. 
_WE observe with great regret for the United States, but 


has been called by his government to the highest grade in 
his profession, and will leave Washington to become Brit- 
ish Ambassador at St. Petersburg. It would be very hard 
to imagine a more acceptable English Minister in the Unit- 
ed States than Sir EDWARD THORNTON. Perfectly loyal to 
his own country and government, and a representative Eng- 
lishman, he came to Washington just after the civil war, 
and through the stormy times of ANDREW JOHNSON and 
the negotiations of the Treaty of Washington, for which 
he was one of the commissioners, and amid all the subse- 
quent debates, he has mairtained a simple fidelity to his 
position which has won universal respect and confidence. 
Sir EDWARD was born, so to speak, into the diplomatic 


generous American heart. It is the best possible augury | 


with great pleasure for him, that Sir EDWARD THORNTON | 


| service. His father, we believe, was in the Foreign Office, | 


and the son has risen gradually through the honorable de- 
grees of his profession. During the Mexican war he wag 
attached to the British legation at Mexico, and was of 
very great service as an intermediary between our military 
authorities and the Mexican government. He has served 
in Italy and Portugal, and in many countries of South 
America, coming to the United States from Brazil. Eng- 
lish diplomacy is a life career, and to many of its officers it 
is necessarily a long and splendid exile. They may return 
to England occasionally upon a brief visit, but their lives 
are passed far away, making of their legations a little Eng- 
land, and illustrating English character in other lands. 

Sir EDWARD THORNTON has been long the dean of the 
diplomatic body in Washington, and his unostentatious 
primacy has been harmonious with the modest manliness 
which official honors can not affeet. No English Minister 
in this country has ever been more cordially respected, 
no English minister’s departure could be more sincerely 
regretted. 


PERSONAL. 


Very Rev. Father Quin, Vicar-General of the archdiocese of 
New. York, and Very Rev. Father Preston, Chancellor, have been 
elevated by the Pope to the rank of Monsignori, with the rank of . 
Domestic Prelates. The rank carries with it no special authority, 
but is purely honorary, and among Catholic ecclesiastics abroad is: 
regarded as a very nice thing to have. 

—SoJouRNER Tretu, at one hundred and six, maintains her 
youthful spunk. She received recently from England a silk gown, 
which, she says, “I am bound to live to wear. I have started in 
for another hundred years, and I want to live now more than ever. 
There is no better world than this.” 

—Mr. HeNry Irvine has received and declined an offer of 
$100,000, and all expenses paid, for a seven months’ theatrical 
tour in America, which i3 perhaps the largest offer ever made to 
an actor. i 

—Calvary Church, Fourth Avenue, was the scene of a very 
bright wedding on the 2d inst., when the Right Rev. Tuomas Un- 
pERwoop Duptey, D.D., Assistant Bishap of Kentucky, was married 
to Miss Mary ELfzasertu, youngest daughter of the late Herman D. 
Esq. The service was performed by Bishop DupLry’s 
friend Bishop GaLLeuEr, of Louisiana, assisted by the senerable 
Bishop Smiru, of Kentucky, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and Bishop Porrrr, of New 
York. Bishop Dup.iey is one of the youngest bishops in the 
Church, and is in the very prime of manhood—forty-two. He 
goes to Europe for his wedding trip, and while in England can 
searcely fail to attract attention by his eloquence as a preacher | 
and his brilliant social qualities. | 

—The Rev. Mr. LaNGHaM came pretty near being made a meal 
of lately in New Zealand. Miss Gordon Cumine relates that in 
her recent trip in that country an aged cannibal stroked the Rev. 
L. admiringly, in her presence, while exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, how fat you 
are!’ Lang-ham is the kind of nourishment much desiderated by 
the jejune New-Zealander. 

—President GARFIELD will attend the next Commencement at 
Williams College, and with him will be Secretaries Biarne, Lrvy- 
coLN, and Hunt. President Porter, of Yale, will have something 
appropriate to say, and President Gargre.p will of course make a 
point of saying pleasant things of his alma mater. 

—Mr. W. Fraser Rag, in a clever article in the June number of 
the International Review on “George Eliot’s Life and Writings,” 
says: “‘When Scorr began his career as a novelist, twenty other 
writers of novels enjoyed reputation and popularity. A novel was 
published once a fortnight in 1814, the year that Waverley ap- 
peared, At the time of Scort’s death, in 1832, two novels were 
published every week. In the interval of forty-five years which 
separated the publication of Waverley from George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, three thousand novels have been given to the world in Great 
Britain alone. The rate of production in that country has so rap- ‘ 
idly increased since Adam Lede appeared, in 1859, that five hun- 
dred and eighty novels were published in Great Britain last year, 
being at the rate of more than one a day.” 

—In September, 1873, occurred the memorable failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co., the greatest calamity of the kind that ever occurred 


_in the financial history of the country. The transactions of the 


firm were on a colossal scale, and their liabilities were counted by 
millions. During the war, when the government required enor- 
mous amounts of money, they were the ehief negotiators in placing 
its loans. It was regarded among the impossibilities that the 
senior and animating member of the firm should ever recover from - 
the fall. But he has done so. . He has again touched par, and a 
few days ago was the purchaser at auction of Ogontz, the magnifi- 
cent country place where he formerly dispensed a princely hospi- 
tality. His debts have all been paid, and by the gradual apprecia- 
tion of securities that shrunk to nearly nothing during and suc- 
ceeding the panic of 1873, he is now a man of wealth, and his 
financial honor without stain. 

—A Maine lady who met George Eliot at a hotel in Switzerland, 
just after Homola appeared, heard her one day reading aloud in 
French to a little girl in the garden, and the American drew near 
to listen to the musical tones. Presently Mrs. Lewxs glanced at 
the intruder and said, “ Do you understand ?” “Ido not care for 
the matter,” answered the American ; “I only came to listen to 
your sweet voice.” ‘Do you like it?” said Mrs. Lewss, with some 
surprise. The American warmly expressed her admiration, and 
George Eliot’s face lighted with pleasure as she took her hand, 
saying: *‘I thank you. I would rather you would compliment my 
voice than my Homola.” 

—Not very long before Lord BeaconsFretp’s last illness he in- 


vited Sir Extiot to make him a littie visit at Hughenden. 


There was no other guest. Sir Georer (the father-in-law of Mr. 
J. C. Parkinson, well remembered by old members of the Lotos 
and Union Clubs) is the artificer of his own large fortune. Of the 
many things talked over during the visit, the London World says, 
“‘two things only transpired, and these after many months. One 
that (presumably after the subjects of an immediately practical 
bearing had been exhausted) the new peer and the new baronet 


s—both the first of their line, both in the strictest sense of the 


phrase self-made, and both in their several walks eminently quali- 
fied to speak of success in life—took it into their heads to moral- 
ize together on the qualities which their experience had taught 
them led to such success, the qualities which insure what is call- 
ed good fortune, and the absence of which makes failure, positive 
or comparative failure, certain. Both took for granted the com- 
monplaces of self-help, industry, courage, determination, energy, 
talent. But people fail mysteriously in life every day who appear 
to possess these admirable qualities ; and it was what less watch- 
ful observers of cause and effect might pass by as less practical 
virtues that these two keen men of the world agreed upon as the 
true keys of the position, They ran as follows: first, a lively — 
sense of honor ; secondly, tact, and unfailing serenity of 
temper ; thirdly, the happy art of inspiring and retaining friend- 
ships. Such was the deliberate summing up by these two experi- 
enced generals of their varied worldly knowledge and observation 
—such, in their shrewd far-seeing judgment, formed the true se- 
cret of victory in the unceasing battle of life.” : : 
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TRAINING ELEPHANTS. 


THE training of elephants is not always an easy task, 
and when the animal is really refractory, the keepers have 
“a heavy hand” with their charge. The most usual method 
of persuasion employed, when coaxing and feeding have 
failed, is, we believe, to “job them with a pitchfork till 
blood is freely drawn”; at least this was the explanation 
given by a trainer of repute of his own practice in his gentle 


art, and it accords with Strabo’s assertion that “to prevent . 


them shaking themselves in order to throw off those who at- 
tempt to mount them, they [the ancient Indians] make 
cuts all round their neck, and then ‘put thongs of leather 
into the incisions, so that the pain obliges them to submit 
to their fetters and to remain quiet.” Under this or sim- 
ilar treatment an elephant can be made to exhibit the 
greatest docility in the arena, and will show a touching 
devotion to his keeper, which can not fail to render the 
circus at. which he is employed as moral an exhibition as 
Artemus Ward’s own celebrated “Snaix.” We have seen 
‘ 


TEARS THESEUS FROM THE ROCK TO WHICH HE HAD GROWN. 


an elephant-trainer put his head in the mouth of one of his 
protégés during a performance, when the brute obstinately 
kept its mouth closed, and was only induced to change its 
mind by a violent kick upon the trunk from a pair of 
heavy boots. No doubt this “little eccentricity” was fol- 
lowed by summary and severe punishment; but we must 
confess that to so intelligent a creature as an elephant the 
insertion of a human head into its mouth must have seemed 
such an idiotic proceeding that a little hesitation as to what 
to do with it is quite allowable. In Baroda, under the late 
Gaikwar’s rule, a huge elephant was kept as the public ex- 
ecutioner, and used to dispatch poor wretches, at the word 
of command, by crushing their skulls with his enormous 
foot. Perhaps this elephant may have imagined that some 
such duty was expected of him, and was merely turning the 
matter over in his mid. 

When an elephant is callous, even to the gentle persua- 
sion of the pitchfork, and goes “ must”—that is to say, hope- 
lessly depraved and rampant—-there is only one kind of in- 
fluence which can be advantageously exercised, and that is 


to “influence his head off,” or, at least, to adopt the handiest 
available form of euthanasia. The poor old historical ele- 
phant in England, maddened by toothache, had to be treat- 
ed by a firing party of soldiers; and another submitted to 
about a quart of prussic acid, entailing fatal consequences 
to a butcher who had been called in to assist in-its subse- 
quent dissection. Asa rule, they are very patient under 
pain, and easily recognize the fact that any proposed opera- 
tion is “for their good.” There are two elephants at this 
moment in the London Zoological Gardens who have sub- 
mitted to surgical treatment, the one for an accident which 
tore off a portion of its trunk, the other for an abscess in 
the face. The ancients also knew how to treat sick or 
wounded elephants ; and lian gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the therapeutics employed, dwelling at the same 
time upon the gratitude which the creatures evinced when 
cured. On the whole, we need not wonder that Ganesha, 
the Hindoo God of Wisdom, is represented with an ele- 
phant’s head, to symbolize the possession of extraordinary 
sagacity. 
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A NIGHT'S REST. 
By H. H. 


Tae sun sinks low in red and gold; 
The Emperor gazeth west: . 

“Thank God, the day is nearly told! 
Night comes, and I may rest.”’ 


Already midnight in the room 
Appointed for his sleep; r 

Barred iron shutters cage its gloom,- 
And stifling stillness keep. 7 


Through all the antechambers vast, 
Bell linked to bell, to bell; 

The lightning’s chain is forged and cast, 
To warn him by its spell. 


With footsteps, measured, slow, 
Silent on pain of death, 

His hundred guards creep to and fro,’ 
Armed to their very teeth ; 


And in safe hiding-place, at hand 
By subterranean way, 

The fieetest coursers bridled stand, . 
To wait till break.of day. 


Tis night. The Emperor faints for sleep. 
With slow and halting tread, — 
These thresholds -which death-vigils keep, 
He crosses to his bed. | : 


2 


A secret spring shuts fast his door; 
No mortal knows its trick. 

O fatal sign: of fated hour! 
Fate laughs to hear it click. 


‘The sun comes up in red and gold; 
The Emperor waits its ray‘ 

- “Thank God, the night is safely told! . 
O God, what brings the day?” 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ocr Own 


Ar Uncanny Subject.—A queer Will Story.—Disad- 
vantages of being a Judge.—Grantly Berkeley.— 
Filial Obedience.—Carlyle’s Reminiscences.—Forged 
Characters. 

THE late Alexander Smith, the poet, used 
to tell a humorous story about sympathy. 
An Aberdeen acquaintance, of whom he 
knew very little, had lost his wife, and upon 
his meeting with him after that calam- 
ity, he thought a few words of condolence 
were only proper. “ You have had a great 
trial, Mr. Campbell, since I saw: you last.” 
“Yes, sir, you may say that,” rejoined the 
gentleman from the far North, in accents. 
which I only wish I could reproduce, “and 
not only was it a great trial, but, let me tell 
you, a matter of varra considerable expense.” 


Similarly the death of poor Lord Beacons- | 


field is not only a loss both national and par- 
ticular, but it takes the bread out df the 
mouths of folks like me, who live by gossip, 
but are, notwithstanding, of very strict prin- 
ciples. There is just now nothing else talk- 
ed about, and the subject is not one I can 
write about with satisfaction. It is true, 
the poet tells us - 

“La mort était dé tout temps l’asile de la gloire. 


Rien jusgu'ici pour suivre la méemoire— 
Rien excepté la vérité.”- 


But there is something uncanny even in say- 
ing what one believes to be the truth, if it 
is not favorable, ef one who has recently 
gone beyond the reach of our voices. 

. What an enormous quantity of type must 
have been released within the last few days 
which has been “set up” at the newspaper 
At what date in 


~ eminent men’s lives, I wonder, do editors be- 


gin to bespeak their obituaries? I haye 
often heard complaints by writers of articles 
of this kind of the unconscionable time this 
and that great personage insists upon liv- 
ing, during which somebody’s money—or, 
rather, his money’s worth—is lying idle.. It 
“is greatly to the credit of the upper servants 
of the press that no political assassination 
has ever, taken place in consequence of the 


refwsal of éditors to pay for this kind of ar- 


ticle on delivery. I wonder what arrange- 
ment was made about all those biographies 
of our heir-apparent which, at the time of 
his alarming illness, were put in type, fortu- 
nately to no purpose? Many a hand that 
wrote them must itself lie cold in death. If 
I could spare the time, I would’prevent all 


, tiiis financial inconvenience in my own case 


public office. 


by writing my own obituary. But perhaps 
it is better to let things take their usual 
course : modesty, after all, might prevent my 
doing my own merits full justice. Dear Har- 


 Fiet Martijieau’s obituary in the Daily News 


was, except the date, written by herself, and 
it is the least eulogistic of any I have ever 

In Berlin, it seems, it is customary for those 
who wish to make their wills to do so at a 
In‘ case of illness, of course, 
this can not be done, and notice is sent that 
certain officials should visit the would-be 
testator at hisown house. Application was 
thus made last week on behalf of a certain 
merchant. In course of inquiries as to iden- 


tity, the sick man’s attendant called the 


landlord, who testified to the invalid having 
been his lodger for a long time. ; The law- 
yers then began to prepare a codicil, when a 


| omission. 


| noise was heard on the staircase, and a man 


demanded admittance, which was at first 
refused him. On gaining his point, he said, 
“That man yonder is not the man whose 
name he has assumed ; the merchant he pre- 
tends to be lies dead in the next room.” And 
so it proved. The would-be forger was a 
relative whose name did not appear in the 
original will, and who wished to supply that 
There is a romance of real life 
for you. 

I don’t think I should like to be a judge 
—although the position has its advantages 
—on account of the enemies (and danger- 
ous Ones) one must needs make in passing 
sentence. Last week a soldier was tried 
for attempted murder, and on Mr. Justice 
Hawkins asking him if he had anything to 
say, he replied, “ Only this, that I mean to 
commit murder whenever I get a chance; 
and the very first person I mean to murder 
is yous’ Upon this the judge (most pru- 
dently) sentenced him to penal servitude 
for the term of his natural life. But, after 
all, that only means twenty years, I believe, 
and then there is always the chance that 
the wretch may escape from jail. Such a 
circumstance would certainly give rise to 
apprehension in the judicial mind, if it did 


not suggest the adoption of chain-armor 
and a body-guard. No, “taking one con- 


sideration with another,” the life of a crim- 
inal judge must have its thorns as well as 
its roses. 

There are comparatively few folks who 
remember Grantly Berkeley in his prime. 
He did some strange things not all to his 
credit, but in some respects he was a man 
of mark. Before athletics became the rage, 
he was very famous for his speed and en- 
durance, and on one occasion undertook to 
run down a deer, in which, however, if I re- 


member right, he failed, thereby disappoint- 


ing a large circle of aristocratic spectators. 
Though a“ punch on the head” was his fa- 
vorite panacea for those who disagreed with 
him, he was very kind to animals. By his 
will, I see, he leaves sixty pounds a year to 
his favorite servant “so long as my little 
terrier dog Jack shall live,” which is to 
be diminished by one-half after its death. 
Annuitants, whether canine or human, are 
always long-lived. I had a friend who paid 
thirty pounds a year, under a will of this 
kind, for.a parrot, for twenty years. I once 
asked if he thought the bird was really 


alive. He shook his head. “I doubt it 
very much,” he said; “but it’s very like 
him.” 


At Heilbronn, in Wiirtemberg, there was 


a trial last week quite unparalleled in crim- 


inal annals. A day-laborer laid up with a 
broken leg was charged with embezzlement. 
Overwhelmed with disgrace, and unable 
(from his peculiar circumstances) to rise 
with the occasion, he commanded his son to 
hang him. His obedient offspring accord- 
ingly carried him up to the loft, where he 
fulfilled his instructions to the letter. And 
the son has been sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment! Here we have the resolu- 
tion of a Cato, the paternal authority of a 
Brutus, the obedience of a Casabianca, and 
a “number of other things of a number of 
other people” all in a nut-shell, not to men- 
tion the broken leg. 

The contest over Mr. Carlyle’s “ Remains,” 
or at least his Reminiscences, is getting pret- 
ty hot. Everybody but Mr. Froude now 
perceives that their publication has been 
most injurious to the memory of his friend, 
and it really becomes of some consequence 
to know who has benefited from it pecun- 
iarily! Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle’s rela- 
tives equally disclaim all right to the prof- 
its arising from the transaction. Let them 
be applied, therefore, to some charitable pur- 
pose, and call it the Consolation Endow- 
ment, so that every one who has been pained 
by the Reminiscences may feel he has a share 
in the good work. That Mr. Froude has 
been utterly negligent and careless in the 
niatter is certain, whatever that secret may 
be he professes to have to reveal, and which 
Mrs. (Mary) Carlyle seems, to defy him to 
do. The whole concern only corroborates 
the old-fashioned saying that “nothing is 
well done that is done for nothing”—a re- 
mark that will be henceforward peculiarly 
applicable to literary executorships. 

The givers of forged characters for serv- 
ants are growing very bold. Not content 
with writing their testimonials, they now 
appear in person, and are found staying at 
fashionable hotels, ready to give any guar- 
antee for those old and valued retainers 
John Jones or William Smith. One of them 
has been playing the part of a Cumberland 
squire to Lord Robert Montague with great 
success, and has succeeded in imposing upon 
that nobleman a fraudulent butler with 
great talents for drink. It seems to me that 
Lord Robert ought to have known a swin- 
dler from a squire; but I suppose it was the 
“ Cumberland” that did it. He must have 
attributed any little eccentricities of man- 
ner to the seclusion of a mountain home. 


R. KEMBLE, of London. 


{Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
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Wartmoor Sale, 
By R. D) BLACKMORE, 


AutHor or “ Mary “ Lorna Doon,” 
Cripps, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII.—{ Continued.) 
GYPSYING DAY. | 


Not only did this young man now take 
stand on a very high level of principle, but 
he carried out with vigor filial duty, and 
helped his father up the hill. Almost be- 
fore Miss Arthur could get into a nice in- 
different state, and absorb her mind upon 
the landscape, John’ Westcombe came into 
view again, with one end of a long stick in 
both hands, and his dear father’s hat at the 
other end rising. ‘Stiff work—stiff work. 
Don’t pull too hard. It is worse than any 
Spanish mountain,” the elder gentleman 
panted forth. “Don’t be in such a hurry, 
my dear Jack; we have got all the day be- 
fore us.” | 

“ Allow me to introduce,” said Jack, ex- 
cited beyond all filial bounds, “my dear fa- 
ther, Colonel Westcombe. Miss Arthur, this 
is Colonel Westcombe.” 

“ Lugged in at the utmost disadvantage,” 
said the Colonel], laboring to make-a flourish. 
“ But, bless my heart, I know you, my dear! 
Shake hands, while I think how I came to 
know you.” | 

“T am certain,” said Rose, with her bright 
blushing smile, as| he took both her hands 
and admired her, “that if I had ever met 
you before, sir, I should not have forgotten 

-ou.” 

“And yet I have forgotten you? Well 
put. That would be a disgrace to me. No; 
I suppose it was but“a fancy. My memory 
begins to play me tricks. But if I do not 
know your face, I know its expression, and 
it does me good. It does me good to look 
at you, my dear, and to think of the days 
when I was young. There are very few 
lovely faces now. The young ladies are so 
pert and forward, and that spoils the pret- 
tiest face in the world. Have you been 
drawing? And may we see it ?” 

“No; I could not even tell where to be- 
gin. I can only draw a barn, or a linhay, 
or a stile; great distance and grandeur are 
beyond me altogether. I know what I can 
do, and what I can’t.” 

“Then,” replied the Colonel, who rejoiced 
in common-sense, ‘‘ you know the most im- 
portant thing there is for us to know. It 
is just what the young ladies never seem to 
know now; nor even the old gentlemen; I 
am very much afraid my son will tell you 
that I don’t, for one. As for him, he does 
not know what he can do, and he is too bash- 
ful to find out.” 

‘“‘T like to hear my father talk,” said Jack, 
who had been observing with intense de- 
light the conquest: of the Colonel by the 
maiden of his love; “he positively hates 
conceit, and no one can have less of it than 
he has. Yet one of the foremost objects of 
his life seems to be—to make me conceited.” 

“We must not trouble you, at first sight,” 
his father said to Rose, very gravely—mean- 
ing thereby to rebuke his son for intruding 
family politics, though himself had set the 
example—“ with such little discussions as 
we have at home. When we have the hon- 
or of knowing you better, it will be time 
enough for that. But why are you sitting 
here all alone? Has any jealousy on Ju- 
lia’s part—I mean have they contrived (for 
some young ladies are not entirely above all 
tricks) to put you aside, to shelve you, as we 
say, with any one no longer wanted ?” 

“Quite the contrary. Iran away. I am 
so accustomed to be alone. A crowd of 
strangers bewilder me. I have scarcely be- 
gun to enjoy this view yet. Have you ever 
seen anything more beautiful ?” 

“Never; at least of its own special kind. 
But we are interfering with your enjoyment. 
It was not my fault; it was my son’s, though 
I must not blame him for so pleasant a sur- 
prise. But promiseme one thing: if you are 
not engaged, allow me to take care of you 
when we meet by-and-by. I don’t know 
what the arrangements are. But after the 
great engineering scheme, the fires will be 
lighted, and some ‘cookery ensue. I mean, 
if the rain should have the manners to keep 
off. My old friend Short says that it will 
pour before six o’clock, and he is nearly al- 
ways right. We must hope for the bést. 
What would all the ladies do ?” 

Rose promised gladly to place herself in 
such good care, and upon that pledge they 
left her, and returned to the gay folk in 
the valley. “Now you understand why I 
brought you up,” John Westcombe said, as 
they were going down the hill. “That is 
the young lady I mean to marry—that is to 
say,if Ican. If I don’t, I shall marry no- 
body.” 

“T never heard you speak like that be- 


fore, and I think you might have asked my | 


leave, or (if that is out of date) my opinion 
at least,” his father replied, rather sharply 


for him. “You remind me of one great 
commander. She is avery sweet and charm- 
ing girl. But I must know a great deal | 


more about her. How did you make her 
acquaintance, my boy?” 

Jack told him all about it, and all that he 
could tell without breaking his pledge to 
Mr, Arthur; and the Colonel’s brave eyes — 
shone with softness when he heard of what 
Rose had done.’ “A noble girl! A most 
noble girl! I am not surprised at your in- 
fatuation, Jack,” he exclaimed, as he shook 
his son’s hand again; “ but you must not be 
in such a hurry. Such maidens are not to 
be’ won in a moment. Moreover, I must 
know more about her, or at any rate about 
her father. Keep out of sight for the rest 
of the day, and leave her to me entirely. I 
shall manage better than you would.” 

This arrangement was not at all to the 
liking of the younger gentleman; but he 
could not oppose it with any good grace, 
when his father had just been so kind to him. | 
But before he had time to think much about 
that, or make any promise about it, a great 
patch of yellow was seen between the 
branches, waving and flapping over Fingle 
Bridge. “It must be a flag of ‘keep away,’ 


as we used to call it,” said the old soldier to 


his son; “perhaps there are gypsies there, 
and small-pox.” 

“No; it isa flag of ‘come on,’ a signal for 
the men on the hill, and for us to assemble. 
The ‘great piece of sport,’ as Dicky Touch- 
wood calls it, or, as Mr. Short describes it, 
‘the atrocious bit of poaching,’ is now to . 
come off for our enjoyment. That flag is 
the handkerchief of Canon Botrys, a ban- 
dana as large as atable-cloth. He is famous 
for them, and for his knowledge of. port- 
wine.” ‘ 

Colonel Westcombe felt a deep interest in 
this, for he always liked to follow up such 
questions, and had often heard of Canon 
Botrys. ‘ He deserves, then, to fly his own 
flag,’ said he. 

But no time remained for discussion of the 
Canon’s merits, or of even more important 
subjects, for spectacle and action at short 
notice took the place of dialogue. “ You are 
not to go until they have begun. I beg of 
you, ladies, to be good enough to keep back ; 
you will be in the way, and get frightfully 
splashed,” Dicky Touchwood was shouting 
again and again; but the ladies were deter- 
mined to be in good time, and were zealous- 
ly hurrying one another. For Dicky had 
been too proud of his scheme to keep his 
own counsel about it. 

“If you will only wait a quarter of an 
hour,” he cried, in despair, as the ladies still 
rushed on, “I will have a path cut for you, 
such a nice path that you will be able to 
get along without the least danger to your 
dresses. But now—oh dear!—there will be 
such a lot of mending!” At this the ladies 
only laughed, and bore on all the faster, and 
a saucy girl called back to ask if he thought 
she had never been in a wood till now. 


“There won’t be a fish, not a single minnow 


even, if you go ten steps further. Upon my 
word and honor, it is too bad, after all my 
trouble, to, be laughed at!” So hot was his 
wrath that he strove to get in front of the 
ladies, to bar the way; but the track was so 
narrow and the ground so steep that with- 
out a rude push he could not do it. And 
Dicky was more polite than they, as a host 
and a gentleman must be. But suddenly 
the ladies met their match. 

A shortish old man, with hedgers’ gloves 
on, and a rip-hook swinging in one hand, 
confronted the fair troop at a sharp corner, 
where the narrow path overhung the river. 
“Yew baide there till nex’ taime,” said the 
old man, planting a sheep-hurdle stuffed 
with furze and brier under the saucy young 
lady’s nose, and proceeding to lash it with 
tough oak frithles to a pair of stout ash sap- 
lings; ‘‘so yoon as Master Dicky hath had 
one of ’e a bit, a’ wull know better than to 
razon wi’ a vemmel.” Having fastened his 
hurdle at the foot as well, John Sage pro- 
ceeded with some more important work; and 
the ladies confessed themselves beaten, for 
the moment. ‘The wood is full of vipers 
just come out,” they said to one another, 
with their usual knowledge; “and even if 
one could get out-of their way, there is no 
getting through the vile brambles.” So 
they made up their minds that there was 
nothing worth seeing. Nevertheless, they 
were all very angry, or, at any rate, pretend- 
ed so to be, until they were called to their 
first refreshment, which proved most satis- 
factory. 

“Now come and see my engineering,” 
cried Dicky, running down the path, in a 
reek of mud and water, as one who had been 
laboring the while they were indulging. 
“No pop-stuff for me, no, thank you. One 
glass of ale, and I am off again. Mr. Short, 
you call yourself a great fisherman; come 
and see me catch more in one hour than you 
will catch in the whole course of your life.” 

It was villainously true, wicked advantage 
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had been taken of a doubt of the river about 
‘ts course, Where @ violent flood had once 
endeavored to cut short a gentle winding of 
the glen. “It ought to be straight,” Squire 
Touchwood said, with a true Briton’s love of 
previty ; “ between its extreme points, it has 
no right to go twisting in that clumsy way. 
I will get the man’s leave, and do it for 
him. Wewill invite him to see itdone. It 
will improve his property ever so much ; and 
if he behaves well, he shall have some fish.” 
So Farmer Crany came down to see what 
they were going to do with him; and he 
lived upon, so steep a hill that when he had 
to go home at night, it kept on‘ knocking 
him on the chin, much as he tried to keep 
above it, while feeling that he meant what 
he had. a right to do—to get at his house at 


the top of it. 
(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS ON THE 
OHIO. 


CHEAP excursions are a feature of the 
summer months on the Ohio River, and near- 
ly all classes participate in them, but not all 
to the same extent. The laboring people 
of the larger cities, and especially of Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, take advantage of Sun- 
day and other holidays to get out of town 
with their families, and at the same time 
enjoy a ride on the river. They have many 
discomforts; but no matter how much 
crowded the boat may be on one Sunday, 
the same class—principally of Germans—is 
ready for another excursion the following 
Sunday. 

In the summer the steamers used for cheap 
excursions are those which have ceased to 
run in their regular trades because of low 
water. The Thomas Sherlock is the largest 


steamer engaged in the Cincinnati and New | 


Orleans trade. She is 285 feet long, with a 
carrying capacity of 1700 tons. The excur- 
sion illustrated was extensively advertised, 
and the steamer chartered to make a trip to 
Maysville, sixty miles, and return, for $300. 
The fare for the round trip had been fixed 
at fifty cents, and the number on board was 
variously estimated at from 1500 to 3000, 
the latter figure including children. No 
liquors were sold, but refreshments could be 
purchased on the boat. She left the wharf 
in the morning, and returned after midnight. 

A recent“event leads to the inquiry, Is 
there extraordinary danger attached to 
these monster excursions? There are two, 
viz., the boilers of a suitable steamboat are 
two, three, four, or more in number, ranged 
horizontally side by side, lengthwise of the 
boat, on the lower deck, immediately over 
the furnace, and are communicating. Should 
® passing steamer, or any object on either 
shore, induce the people to congregate on 
one side of the boat, she would be so listed 
that a portion of the water from some of the 
boilers would find its level in the others. 
The other danger is from capsizing under 
certain circumstances. But while these 
two dangers are mentioned as imminent, the 
writer can not recall to memory a serious 
accident that has occurred from either of 
the causes named. 

Special excursion permits are issued to 
steamers by United States local inspectors, 


but these have heretofore been in some cases. 


so far disregarded that the number of pas- 
sengers carried has exceeded the number 
permitted ; but a recent rule from the Trea- 
sury Department requires daily reports from 
the inspectors, which will cause them to 
guard agaiust a violation of these special 
permits. 

Small towns along the river discourage 
the advent of large Sunday excursions from 


the cities, because of the disorder that is— 


likely to prevail; but large excursion par- 
ties are organized in these same towns to 
visit the cities on Sunday. Passengers are 
added at different points for a distance of 
one hundred miles or more along the route 
of the boat, the fare being graded according 
to distance. 

_In 1870, the first Saengerfest held in Cin- 
cinnati was concluded by a monster picnic, 
given at a grove on the bank of the Ohio 
within a few miles of the city, and it was 
estimated that 50,000 people were transport- 
ed thither on not more than ten steamboats, 
each of which made two or three trips. As 
most of these people remained at the grove 
till a late hour of the afternoon, the reader 
may imagine the density of the throng on 
the last return trip of the boats. 

Up to the time when the inclined planes 
leading to the hill-tops were constructed, 
short excursions by river to small towns and 
to picnic grounds were of daily occurrence 
during the summer, and on Sunday it was 
not uncommon that six or eight steamers 
would leave the Cincinnati wharf early in 
the morning, all decks covered with people, 
and with bands of music on board, to spend 
the day outside the city. Two causes op- 
crated toward a partial discontinuance of 
these excursions, viz., owners of boats be- 
gan to regard Sunday excursions as disor- 


least another year. 


derly; and second, the construction of in- 
clined planes to the hill-tops provided quick 
transit and pure air at less cost. 


Steamers engaged in regular trade some- 


times organize special excursion parties for 
a round trip, always including in the rates 
of passage both meals and berth, and these 
rates are usually thirty to fifty per cent. less 
than the usual fare. Other steamers estab- 
lish fixed round-trip rates. The rate from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans and return, oc- 
cupying about twenty days, and including 
meals and room from the time the steamer 
leaves port until she returns, is forty dollars. 


SONG OF THE REAPER.* 


My grandfather was right little and old, 

And crooked and worn was he; 
But his teeth were good, and his heart was bold, 
And he swam the waves of a sea of gold, 

But he couldn’t keep up with me—me—me— 

Couldn’t keep up with me. 

Then hie! away to the golden plain! 

We will crash and dash through glistening grain, 
And gather the wealth of earth and sun, — 
And the world will eat when our work is done! 


My father he was bent and 1 
But a wide-spread hand had he; 
And his fingers they were long and clean, 
And he swung his broadsword bright and keen, 
But he never could fight with me—me—me— 
Never could fight with me! 
Then hie! away where the sunlight sleeps, 
And the wide-floored earth a granary keeps; 
We will capture its bushels, one by one, 
And the world will eat when our work is done! 


The grain stalk bows: his bristling head 
As I clatter and clash along, 
The stubble it bends beneath my tread, 
The stackers’ yellow tent is spread, 
And the hills throw back my song—my song— 
The hills throw back my song! 
Then hie! where the food of nations glows, 
And the yellow tide of the harvest flows, 
As we dash and crash and glide and run; 
And the world will eat when our work is done! 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE 
7 CONTEST. 


THE inter-collegiate trophy will have the 
magenta colors suspended over it for at 
At the grounds of the 
New York Athletic Club, on Saturday, May 
28, was shown the amount of muscle which 
vigorous struggling with Greek verbs and 
headstrong professors will superinduce, and 
fair Harvard was the alma mater honored 
by the victory. She won the 100 and 220 
yard runs, through E. J. WENDELL,’82, in 10% 
and 23} seconds respectively; the running 
high jump, of 5 feet 2% inches, and the stand- 
ing high jump, of 4 feet 6% inches, through 
W. SOREN, ’83; as well as the half-mile run, 
in the time of 2 minutes 7§ seconds, through 
J.T. COOLIDGE, ’84. 

Columbia was a good second in the sports, 
winning the one-mile walk, in 7 minutes 364 
seconds, by R. H. SAYRE, ’81; throwing the 
hammer—76 feet 94 inches—by J. H. Mont- 
GOMERY, ’81; the running broad jump, of 
20 feet 9} inches, by J. E. JENKINS, ’84; and 
the bicycle race of two miles, in 6 minutes 
51 seconds, by C. A. REED, 83. 

Lehigh University received medals for 
the pole vault, of 8 feet 9 inches, by F. W. 
DALRYMPLE, ’83; and the hurdle race of 120 
yards, in 183 seconds, by R. T. Morrow, ’81. 

Yale won the mile run, in 4 minutes 
403 seconds, through THOMAS CUYLER, ’82. 
Princeton won the tug-of-war by 4 feet 7 
inches, beating both the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia teams. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania carried away the 
medal for the quarter-mile run, in 534 sec- 
onds, by E. A. BALLARD, ’81; and Stevens 
won a hard-contested struggle in putting 
the shot, by A. T. Moore, ’82, who made a 
record of 34 feet 11 inches. 

To the lovers of athletic sports there was 
very much that was interesting in this con- 
test, notably in the 100-yard dash, where 
Mr. WENDELL gained the fraction of a sec- 
ond over the best recorded time, and dis- 
played fine action, even in these days of 
pedestriamania. Mr. HARRIMAN, of Prince- 
ton, was unfortunate in reserving the best 
of his wine until the close of the feast; for 
while he failed in the pole vault to score 8 
feet 9 inches on the first trial, he made that 
height easily while jumping off a tie for the 
second place with Mr. GoopNow, of Lehigh, 
winning that position, and which would 
have tied him with Mr. DALRYMPLE had he 
done as well at first. 

The friends of Mr. JENKINS, of Columbia, 
feel certain he might have won the 220-yard 
run if he had entered the race fresh, instead 


of after he had participated in the hurdle | 


race and the 100-yard dash. In this long 
race he started with a leap that gave him 
about four feet the advantage, and held 
nearly all of that for half the distance. He 
was badly used up at the finish, for he com, 
tinued the race even after Mr. WENDELL -_ 
shown the medal to: be his. The encour- 


. Festivals, a new volume of poems, by 


Will Carleton. Harper carly ready. 


agement and enthusiasm shown him by his 
friends after he was beaten must have gone 
far toward consoling him for the loss of the 
trophy. ° 

Mr. W. P. TROWBRIDGE, who was a good 
second in the hurdle race, claimed first 
place, owing to the closeness of the finish, 
but the umpire decided against him. 

Although the hurdle race caused no small 
amount of enthusiasm, the bicycle race was 
the most exciting and finest sport of the day, 
and Mr. REED not only won in good form, 
but passed all former records by nearly one 
minute. There were six starters. Mr. Tay- 
Lor, of Columbia, kept the lead during the 
first few laps, but was deprived of it by Mr. 
STEARNS. Mr. BILLINGS, of Yale,then show- 
ed at the front, and Mr. STEARNS had the 
misfortune to break his machine, which ne- 


cessitated his withdrawing. Within about. 


two laps of the finish, Mr. REED, who until 
that time had been in the rear, closed up 
with Mr. BILLINGS; and it seemed as if the 
cheers of his fellow-collegians gave a fresh 
impetus to both steed and rider, for he dash- 
ed ahead in a fine spurt, looking none the 
worse for his exertions as he passed under 
the line. Mr. WILLISTON, of Harvard, fol- 
lowed, but 33 seconds behind the winner. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE spring meeting of the American Jockey 
Club in Jerome Park opened brilliantly on May 
30. A more noteworthy feature of the opening 
than the races themselves was the large attend- 
ance of prominent patrons of the turf. Other 
noticeable features were the fine turn-outs with 
which spectators came to the races, and the large 
number of ladies present. The honors of the 
opening day were taken by horses from the sta- 
bles of Mr. George Lorillard. 


If it is true that the American forests will have 
disappeared thirty years hence, hunting will re- 
tain but few of its allurements, although a cer- 
tain kind of exhilaration may still be found in 
crawling along the ridge-pole of the rear exten- 
sion, with a boot-jack in one hand and a flat-iron 
in the other, and discharging both barrels at that 
point in the darkness where the sound indicates 
that the cats are thickest. 


There was a trial of reaping-machines on May 
6 in a field at Ghezireh, Egypt. In this part of 
the world the sight of a field ripe for reaping in 
May would be as rare, as a spectacle, as the noise 
of the reapers is rare, as a sound, in the region 
watered by the Nile. One of the competing ‘ma- 
chines was sent from the United States. The 
trial had not taken place when the last issue of 
the Egyptian Gazette that has reached this coun- 
try was printed, and the result has not been an- 
nounced here. 


Lord Denman rides about London behind a 
near-sighted horse, which is enabled to see as 
well as the other horses by wearing spectacles. 


According to the evidenee in an Arkansas mur- 
der trial, the murderer committed the deed with 
a club, a rail, an axe-handle, a stone, a knife, and 
a shot-gun. 


The largest pasture in the world is said to be 
that owned by Mr. Taylor Maudlin, in New Mexico. 
It is bounded on the north by Colorado, and on 


the east by the Indian Territory. On one side 
are forty miles of perpendicular, rock fence, and 
an additional two hundred miles of fencing will 
be required for inclosing it. The owner was in- 
tending to sow a thousand tons of oats this sea- 
son, and to pasture a hundred thousand cattle. 


Boston mentions her east wind as one ‘reason 
why the people would flock to a world’s fair héld 
there. In all the discussion about holding such 
an exhibition in New York, the east wind was 
not held up as an already existing advantage, nor 
were the three other winds, the Hunter’s Point 
breezes, or the condition of the streets. 


Two men and a kitten are soon to start in a 
dory from Bath, Maine, for Havre, France, and 
there is in the neighborheod of Bath a consider- 
able feeling of anxiety concerning the fate of the 
kitten. | 


Early in May, when the thermometer stood at 
84° in the shade at Prinetcon, Massachusetts, 
large drifts of snow lay along the roads and across 
them, overhung in some instances by branches of 
trees on which the buds were opening. 


A Nevada paper steps out boldly in the diree- 
tion of a better civilization, and firmly plant? 
itself on the platform that it is mean to murder 
a man in the dark. 


The players in the recent presentation of (Fii- 
pus will be likely to forget their lines. The Bos- 
ton Transcript says that the play is “shelved 
again for another rest of two or three thousand 
years.” 


The new style of public conveyance known as 
the Herdic—a vehicle with seats-for eight per- 
sons—is to be introduced in St. Louis, and on a. 
recent Sunday morning a newspaper of that city 
announced, under the head-line *“* Heretics for St. 
Louis,” that a number of residents “met last 
evening on Lafayette Avenue for the purpose of 
organizing a company to run aline of heretics on 
Jefferson Avenue and Pine Street.” = 


Miss Bettie Green, of Georgia, raised cocoons, 
spun the silk, colored and wove it, and made for 
herself two dresses out of the cloth. It is sug- 
gested that some fortunate young man will find 


-her an economical wife ; but it may be that her 


exploit, viewed in a financial light, was like the 
producing of sugar by Commissioner Le Duc, 
which is said to have cost the government some- 
thing over six dollars a pound. 


Many years ago a few persons in San Francisco 
assumed ownership of the Farallone Islands, a 
group about thirty miles from the Golden Gate, 
and found a profitable business in gathering gulls’ 
eggs and killing rabbits on the islands for the 
San Francisco market. Several attempts have 
been made by others to secure a foot-hold there, 
and share in the’ profits, but the new-comers were 
driven off by foree of arms. At length the origi-— 
nal squatters became so bold as to insist that a 
fog-horn should not be sounded, because it fright- 


-ened the industriously disposed gulls from their 


nests. This led to inquiry in. Washington as to 
the assumed rights of the egg-gatherers on the 
islands. The decision was made that they were 
squatters on.United States reserved territory, and 
an order for their ejectment was issued. A mar- 
shal, with twenty-four soldiers at his command, 
read the order to eleven of the intruders, who 
made no resistance, but put their effects on board 
a steamboat, and left the islands in the posses- 
sion of the government. 
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(Continued from Front Page.] 

it wasn’t because she thought you 
was starving, for you don’t look 
like that. No; she gave it to you 
that you might think it enough 
for one night’s earnings, and go 
away home, and not be stared at 
any longer by a crowd of men. 
That was what the young lady was 
thinking in her mind; and if ever 
you spend that two shillings, Sal, 
you'll be a mean wretch.’ And 
many’s the time I thought I would 
like to speak to ye, miss, if only 
as it might be to ask your name.” 

This woman was frank even to 


boldness in her scrutiny, and her 


manner was rough and ready; 
but there was a touch of some- 
thing fine about her—something 
true, downright, unmistakable— 
that somehow won people’s con- 
fidence. Nan Beresford drew 
nearer to her, though she remain- 
ed standing. 

“Ts there anything—” said 
Nan; and then she stopped. She 
was about to ask if there were 
anything she could do for this 
new acquaintance, but she sud- 


denly reflected that the young 


woman was smartly dressed, and. 
apparently well-to-do. Singing 
Sal quickly broke in on her em- 
barrassment. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling; “ you 
don’t like my making a show of 
myself—singing for coppers in 
the street. But isn’t there worse 
than that among the people you 
live among, miss? Mind, I see 
life in the rough; I can’t always 
choose my company, and 
have to take things as they 
come. -But when I hear of 
very fine young ladies—mind, 
not poor girls driven by star- 
vation, or forced to support a 
sick mother, or kicked out of 
doors by a drunken father— 
and these fine ladies going 
ceiling themselves 
for*so many thousands 
a year and a swell car- 
riage—well, it sounds 
queer, I think. But I’m 
sure, miss,” she said, 
regarding the girl, “‘ you 
won’t make a marriage 
for money. You don’t 
look like that.” 

Again Nan Beresford 


flushed hastily, and she 
said, with a touch of 
anger: “TI prefer not 
to speak of such things. 
I am tired of listening 
to women who can talk 
of nothing but. sweet- 
hearts and marriage, 
Surely there are other 
matters of as much im- 
portance—” 

But then it occurred 
to her that this was 
Scarcely civil, so she 
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shoals for the fishermen ; and I know where the sail! 
ors are, if there’s any sport going on. Yes, I have a 
good many friends, miss. I can tell you it. would be 
a bad business for any one who laid a finger on me 
anywheres between Dover and Portsmouth: I think 
the word would be passed along pretty quick. Not 

- that I can’t take care o’ myself,” added Sal. with a 
modest smile. “I’m not afraid to be out o° nights 
when I know where my bed is; and sometimes I can 
do without that. Why, that is the. best of all the 
tramps—a clear moonlight night along these downs: 
and you have the whole world to yourself; everything 
and everybody asleep, except maybe a’ watch-dog up 
at one of the farms; and the ships out at sea—vou 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH.— 


turned to this pleasant-looking stranger, and said, with a grave | but when I’m on the trudge. -Wet weather or fine, all’s the same | can tell whether they’re going up or down Channel by the red 
4 or 


“Yet you are returning to Brighton ?” 


Yes, 
“To remain there ?” 
Sal laughed in her quiet way. 


to me, but four square walls I can’t endure.” the i 1 think a 
i ” ; : green light, and you think of the 
ne — you must lead a very solitary life,” said N an, | hope he’ll get soon hoe to his | wife ond children That nes oad 
passion. fine tramp, miss; you want to sing almost, and yet it’s too beauti- 


‘““Why, bless you, miss, the world is full of things,” said the | ful to be broken bya sound. And then there’s a fortnight in the 


Lord love you, my dear young lady, I n - 
, | never saw the town yet | other, cheerfully, d ’ ; y 
that could hold me for own than a saad nights. I “gon y, “and as you tramp along there’s always some- spring when the birds come over—oli! that’s wonderful. If you 


thing turning up for you to look at. Oh, I’ve plenty of friends-| start about half past two or a quarter to three, you get in amongst 


the open. This is what I like bes 
. 1 t—open sea, open sky, open | too, for the matter of that. I bring a bit of news to th . ‘ . ‘ = , 
believe my forefathers were either gypsies or else and sometimes toys for the he tec “th ; 
y | & good dose o’ the tread-mill, for Pm never content | women would get jealous; and I have an eye for the mackerel | they are pussiiny oetheed you can't ns “sapdhing | a = 5 Boo 
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* whisper filling all the air; the darkness is just 


full of wings—soft and soft; you’re afraid to 
put up your hand, in case you might hurt some 
poor creature at the. epd of its long voyage; 
and you, listen and listen as you walk along, wait- 
ing for the gray daylight in the east to show them 
where to pick up some food in the fields. Ah! 
miss, if you only had the courage to rise as early 
as that—”’ : 

“Oh, I will! I will!” said Nan, eagerly, quite 
forgetting what her mother might 'have to say 
about this strange acquaintance. “ But what has 
made you take to such a way of living? You 
are very well educated.” 

“You are kind to say so, miss,” remarked 
Singing Sal, who was evidently greatly pleased. 
“ But it’s little education I ever got, except from 
two or three books I have made companions of, 
like. I kept my father’s shop in Tunbridge un- 
til he married a second time; then it grew too 
hot for me, rather; and so I took to the road, and 
I've never regretted it.. Human nature is what 
I like to look at; and if I may make so bold as 
to say it, I guess there’s more human nature 
among the poor folk than among the rich. But 
I'll tell you about that some other time,” she add- 
‘ed, returning to her ordinary free-and-easy man- 
ner. “I see you want to go. You've looked at 
your watch twice.” f 

“But jyou’re going to’ Brighton also?” said 
Nan, somewhat timidly. 

“Not with you, miss,” was the prompt reply. 
“No, no. But perhaps, if it is not making too 
free, you will be so friendly as to tell me your 
name ?” 

“My name is Anne Beresford, and I live in 
Brunswick Terrace,” said Nan. ° 

“Thank ye kindly, miss,” said Singing Sal, re- 
garding the young lady with great friendliness 
and respect. “Maybe I shall see you some oth- 
er day on the downs, for I think you are as fond 


of them as I am myself. Good-by, miss.” 


She rose, with some sense of natural courtesy. 
But she rather turned away, also, and she kept 
her hands behind her. So Nan bade her good- 
by in return, and continued on her way along the 
lonely cliffs. | 
_ Some considerable time thereafter, when Nan 
Beresford was nearing Brighton, she turned and 
looked behind her; and she could make out, on 
the summit-of one of the rounded undulations to- 
ward Rottingdean, the figure of a woman, whom 
she at once guessed to be Singing Sal, That sol- 
itary figure was impressive there—high up on 
the edge of the slope; the still, shining sea far 
below her, and all around her and illumining her, 
as it were, the reddening glow flooding over from 
Nan—perhaps moved by 
some subtle compunction, perhaps only in token 
of friendly remembrance—took out her handker- 
chief and waved it twice; but there was no re- 


CHAPTER IL. 
IN BRUNSWICK TERRACE. 


THaT same afternoon all Brighton was astir 
with curiosity, because of a large vessel that had 
slowly come in from the west before an almost 
imperceptible breeze. She came unusually, and, 
as some thought, dangerously, close inshore ; and, 
no doubt, she looked even larger than she really 
was, for she had every stitch of canvas set, from 
her royals down to her lower studding-sails, that 
stood out on each side like great bats’ wings ; 
while all this mass of sail was dark in shadow 
against the western glow. As the spectators 
watched her, those among them who knew a little 
about nautical matters guessed that this must be 
a man-of-war, from the rapidity with which she 
began to furl her sails—letting the golden light 
shine-along between her spars; while they fur- 
ther concluded, from the fact that only a kedge 


‘ was thrown out at her bows, that her stay in these 


shatiow waters would be brief. 

Now we must see how the advent of this stran- 
ger was regarded by the occupants of a certain 
drawing-room in Brunswick Terrace. These were 
five—a mother, son, and three daughters; and as 
they will all appear, more or less, in the following 
history, it may be as well to introduce them now 
and categorically to the reader. : 

First of all came Lady Beresford herself, an 
elderly, sallow-faced, weak-looking woman, the 
widow of a general officer who had got his 
K.C.B.-ship for long service in India. '’ She had. 
a nervous system that she worshipped as a sort 
of fetich, and in turn the obliging divinity re- 
lieved her from many of the cares and troubles 
of this wearyful world. For how could she sub- 
mit to any discomfort or privation (the family 
were not very well off for their station in life), 
or how could she receive objectionable visitors, 
or investigate cases of harrowing distress, or re- 
monstrate with careless livery-stable keepers, or 
call to account extortionate milliners, when this 
precious nervous system had to be considered ? 
Lady Beresford turned away from these things, 
and ordered round her Bath-chair, and was taken 
out to the end of the Pier, that she might be 
soothed by the music and the sea air. 

The eldest daughter in this drawing-room (the 
eldest daughter of the family was married and 
in India) had not much nervousness about her. 


She was a handsome, tall, blonde girl of the clear-_ 
cut English type, cold and even proud in manner, * 


strict in the performance of all her duties, and 
not very charitable in her criticism of others. 
She had a good figure; she dressed well; clear 
health shone in her pale fair face and bright 
cold eyes. She was a daring horsewoman. Her 


' brother called her “ Nails,” which was a final 


contraction for “Old Hard-as-Nails.” 

The next sister, Edith, that same graceless 
youth was in the habit of calling “ The Senti- 
mental.” She was the darkest of the family, and 
the most beautiful also, where every one was 
more or less good-looking. She had soft brown 
hair, dark blue-gray eyes of the tenderest ex- 


pression, and a eeching, innocent look. She 
was fond of musi¢; played and sang very fairly 
herself; but she was most admirable as a listen- 
er. Ina room filléd with half-murmuring people, 
she alone remained mute and devoted; her chair 
drawn close to the piano; her form motionless. 
It is true, her brother boldly attributed Edith’s 
strict observance of this attitude to the fact that 
she knew she had a striking profile, and that in 
no other way could she be so well seen by the 
room. But then there are some people who will 
say anything. 

In point of family order Nan Beresford came 
next; but, as we have seen, she was at this mo- 
ment away out on the downs, marching briskly, 
and much pleased with herself and the world 
generally. 

“The Baby” was the youngest of the sisters— 
a pretty child of fifteen ;_a trifle spoiled and bad- 
tempered, otherwise characterless enough. So 
now we may-pass on to the personage who con- 
sidered himself of chief consequence in the house 
—Mr. Thomas Beresford, the only son, who now 
stood at the window, thrumming on the panes, to 
the infinite annoyance of his mother. 
exceedingly handsome boy of about eighteen, 
slightly built, tall, and dressed with an elaborate 
precision. The lad was clever enough, and good- 
natured enough, but he had been spoiled all his 
life long—first by his sisters, and then by the 
men who wanted to marry his sisters. He har- 
ried and worried the whole household indiscrim- 
inately, but he was especially hard upon Nan. 
He said Nan had a character that he wished to 
form. Girls wanted roughing. There was far 
too much flimsiness and fashionability about 
their social circle. In time, he trusted to be able 
to make something out of Nan. 

Well, he was thrumming contemplatively on 
the window-panes, watching this big, dark ship 
come along from the west. 

“Thomas, I wish you would cease that dis- 

tressing noise,” said his mother, with a plaintive 
sigh, 
He ceased his thrumming, and took to whis- 
tling. 
“Tom,” said the musical sister, “I do wish 
you wouldn’t try to pick up new airs. You can’t 
do it. Why don’t you keep to ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ or ‘In a Cottage near a Wood’—” 

But, to give effect to this remonstrance, she 
had turned in her chair, in which she was read- 
ing, and, in so doing, came in sight of the win- 
dow, and the sea, and the new arrival there. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ what a beautiful large 
yacht !” | 
The youth at the window shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, you are a fool,” he said, politely. 
“Thank you,” she replied. 

“T’ll tell you what—it’s a man-o’-war brig,” 
continued he, with an air of importance. ‘‘ And 
what’s more, I hope the fellow knows where he’s 
coming to. I don’t see them taking any sound- 
ings; and the notion of bringing a man-o’-war 
in here—” 

He went and got an opera-glass, and returned 
to the window. He would make observations ; 
perhaps, if need were, he might put off in a small 
boat and offer to assist in the navigation of the 
ship. 

“Young women,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “a 
light strikes me. That’s the Fly-by-Night.” 
“You pretend you can make out the ship’s 
name at that distance?” said the eldest sister, 
with the slightest of smiles. 

‘“‘Not with the glass, but by the intuition of 
genius,” he retorted, coolly. ‘* What’s more, I 
can tell you the name of her commanding officer, 
Miss Nails. Which his initials are Francis Hol- 
ford King.” 

“King ?” said his mother, with but little inter- 
est. ‘Oh yes, I remember.” 

“And he’s coming to pay you a visit; that’s 


- what’s the matter,” continued the youth, still with 


the glass raised. ‘Nails, you’d better hide that 
novel, and pretend you’ve been sewing. Beauty” 
(this was an alternative name for the second sis- 
ter), “are you at the proper angle? Baby, smooth 
out your pinafore.” 

“‘ Thomas, I insist on your treating your sisters 
with more respect,” his mother said, angrily. 

“Well, I should almost’ like to be that fellow,” 
continued Thomas, with perfect good -humor. 
“ Fancy: at five-and-twenty, commanding a ten- 
gun brig! He has brains, that chap; not like 
the others that come fooling around here. Why, 
old Stratherne told me all about him. They made 
him a lieutenant when he was just of age.” 

“With your abilities, Tom,” said his eldest sis- 
ter, “ I suppose you’ll be commanding one of her 
Majesty’s ships too when you’re five-and-twenty.” 

He was not at all crushed by the sarcasm. 

“My abilities,” he said, still looking through 
the glass, “ are, I know, remarkable; but I think, 
‘on the whole, a rich widow will be more in my 
line of country.” 

By this time all the girls had come to the win- 
dow to watch the busy scene without—the small 
sailing-boats and rowing-boats passing and re- 
passing under the bows and stern of the brig, 
their occupants staring at the guns in the open 
ports, or listening to the fiddling on the forecastle, 
where the men were dancing. But the interest 
of the Beresfords was concentrated rather on the 
gig that waited below, at the foot of the accom- 
modation ladder, with five blue-jackets in her. 
They saw an officer descend and step into the 
stern of the gig; then she was shoved off, and 
simultaneously the oars struck the water. In a 
very few minutes the bow of the boat was run 
up on the beach, the gang-board put out, and 
then the officer stepped ashore. 

“Oh my! ain’t we resplendent !” remarked the 
brother of the girls, apparently to himself. ‘“ But 
it will be mortally awkward, young sir, if your 
ship should get aground, with the tide ebbing. 
Lawks-a-mussy ! a court-martial. Even your first- 


He was an | 


all the Lords put together, couldn’t get you out of 
that. And then the ignominy of it! , Question: 
What on earth made you take the Fly-by-Night 
in to Brighton? Answer: Please, sir—ax yer 
pardon, sir—I only wanted to spoon one o’ them 
doosid pretty Beresford girls.” 

“ Thomas, leave the room,” said his mother, in 
a violent rage. 

Thomas could not help it; he had to go. But 
he said, as he passed her: 

“Take care, mother; you are involving your- 
self in something serious. Her Majesty’s brig 
Fly-by-Night will be aground in about two twin- 
kles !” | 

A few minutes later Lady Beresford was hand- 
ed a card inscribed ‘ Lieutenant Francis Holford 
King, R.N.,” and shortly thereafter the owner of 
the card presented himself in the drawing-room. 
Now there can be no doubt that her Majesty’s 
uniform, especially when women-folk are the 

‘spectators, lends a certain dignity to the human 
figure; but even in ordinary dress this new-com- 
er would have seemed to most a manly-looking, 
well-built young fellow, who had some decision in 
his face, and a very straightforward way of look- 
ing at people. He was of middle height, slight, 
and square-shouldered ; his forehead square; his 
hair black, likewise the short mustache twisted 


ly dark and luminous blue that one never sees— 
oddly enough—except in the eyes of sailors. 
However, there was nothing of the robustious, 
shiver-my-timbers, conventional sailor about him ; 
his manner was somewhat reserved; he had a 


had acquired it through being put at an early age 
in command of so many men; but it never for- 
sook him, not even in the ward-room, among his 
brother officers. 

He seemed shy, also. When he had shaken 
hands with Lady Beresford and her daughters, 
and sat down, there was a distinct flush on the 


“‘]—I heard you had come down here at the 
end of the season, Lady Beresford—Admiral 


| Stratherne told me—and I had a telegram to send 


off ; so I thought I might take the chanced of find- 
ing you not gone abroad yet.” 

“Tam not going abroad this year,’’ Lady Ber- 
esford said, wearily. ‘ Really my nerves can not 
stand the perpetual fatigue and worry of the rail- 
way stations and hotels. But the girls are going 
—by themselves. ‘It is becoming quite common 
now. They don’t want even to have a maid with 
them; and really Il am ashamed of the attention 
I require.” ' 

“Nan is going with us too,” said*Miss Beres- 
wer staring into the fire-place, where there was 
no fire. 

indeed,” said- the grave young lieuten- 
ant | 


“She has never been abroad before. Won't 
her eyes grow big! She has a great capacity for 
wonder and admiration; she will do all our rev- 
erence for us at the proper shrines.”’ 

“You have seen Sir George recently, then?” 
said Lady Beresford. 

““At Portsmouth, last week. They were all 
down from the Admiralty.” 

“What a dear old gentleman he is!’ she said. 

“He is the finest sailor and the best-hearted 
gentleman in her Majesty’s service—and that’s 
not saying a8 thing,” was the answer, prompt 
and straight. 

“You are a great pet of his,” said Miss Beres- 
ford, “are you not?” | 

“He has been a very good friend to me. But. 
you needn’t imagine it is because of that I re- 
— him—that I more than respect him—I love 


There was a touch of earnestness in his voice 
and in the simplicity of the phrase that made 
Miss Beresford regard him for a second with al- 
most wondering eyes. She had never seen, for 
her part, anything about Sir George Stratherne to 
be enthusiastic about. | 

However, she had to continue the conversation 
unaided, for her mother was too languid, Beauty 
had got into an effective position, and was content 
to be silent, while the Baby was useless. So she 
said, with a smile: 

“T hope Sir George won’t have to find fault 
with you for bringing your ship into these shallow 
waters. Tom—my brother Tom, you know—is 
very anxious about it. I think he would like to 
give you his advice.” ! 

“T should be glad to have it,” said Lieutenant 
King, with befitting gravity, “ but I do not think 
we are in any great danger. And how is your 
brother ?” 

“Oh, very well—I mean very ill. Worse than 
ever. I wish you could take him with you for a 
cruise or two.” | | 

“ As they used to take a cask of raw Madeira,” 
said he, laughing heartily, “to finedown? Well, 
you’re right about one thing; there’s some good 
stuff in the lad. He might fine down to some- 
thing good. But he is not in proper guidance.” 

“ He is in no guidance at all,” sighed his mother. 

“Ts he going abroad with you ?” 

“Not he,” said Miss Beresford. ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
be bothered with us girls. He will see us as far 
as Newhaven, perhaps, and make brutal jokes all 
the way about the Channel.” 

“You are going soon, then ?” said he. Some- 
how there was a kind of constraint about this 
young lieutenant’s manner. He seemed to be 
thinking of something or some one else. His 
remarks and questions were of the most conven- 
tional sort. 

“‘On the first of September, I think, we shall 
be ready to start.” 

“And are you going far?” he said, in the same 
preoccupied way. 

“To Lucerne, first, I imagine; and then over 
the Spliigen, when it is cool enough to go into 


Italy.” 
“Oh, indeed,” said he. And then he added, 


class certificates, and Sir George Stratherne, and | 


| after a pause, “Oh, indeed,” 


at the ends; while his.eyes were of that singular-’ 


touch of gravity beyond his years; perhaps he 


sun-brown face; and he proceeded to say, hastily: 


Then he rose. 
“T see my man has got back,” he said, “J 
am sorry, Lady Beresford, I can not ask you to 
bring your daughters to look over the ship: we 
must be off directly. Some other time, perhaps. 
It would give me very great pleasure indeed. I 
hope, Miss Beresford, you wiil have a pleasant 
journey. I have been thinking of going abroad 
myself this autumn if I can get sufficient leave, 


} Will you remember me to your brother Tom ?” 


He bade them good-by, and left. They were 
silent until they saw him cross over the King’s 
Road. Then the business of criticism began. 

“‘ He doesn’t talk like a sailor at alk” said the 
Baby, with a pout; “he talks just like anybody.” 

“ At all events, he is very good-looking,” said 
Beauty, warmly. ‘He has ‘the loveliest eyes I 
ever saw in aman. And his hands—did vou no- 
tice his gloves ?” : 

“A sailor shouldn’t wear gloves,” said the | 
Baby, who had not seen Lieutenant King before, 
but had heard of him, and was disappointed that 
he did not correspond to the nautical heroes she 


-had read of. 


_ “T think gold-lace is far better on blue than 
on scarlet,” said Beauty. “I think blue and gold 
looks better than anything in a ball-room.” 

“He didn’t tell us a single wonderful story,” 
said the disappointed Baby. 

But Mary Beresford’s comment was more odd 
still. She glanced at her mother and laughed. 

“Mother, he didn’t even once mention Nan’s 
name.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A FIRST BALL. . 


NEVERTHELESS, Lieutenant King was quite as 
well acquainted with Nan Beresford as he was 
with the other members of the family—and this 
was how he came to know her. The Beresfords 
had for many years been the intimate friends of 


‘the Strathernes; and though they saw less of 


each other since Lady Beresford, on becoming a 
widow, had gone to live permanently in Brighton, 
still the London season brought them in a mea- 
sure together again. Lady Beresford took rooms 
in Bruton Street during the fashionable months 
of the year for herself and her grown-up daugh- 
ters; and from time to time, and as a great treat, 
Nan was allowed to come up for a few days from | 
Brighton. On these rare occasions, if Sir George 
heard of the Beautiful Wretch being in town, 
nothing would do but that she should come with 
her mother and sisters to lunch in Spring 
Gardens—he being at this time Senior Naval 
Lord. And Nan was rejoiced. She was not at 
all a foolish young virgin; she was well aware of 
the affection the old Admiral had for her; and 
while she heartily reciprocated it, she knew that 
his special patronage of. her gave her a sort of 
distinction among her sisters. an 

Well, one of these opportunities arrived, and 
Nan, not a \ittle elated, but outwardly very de- 
mure, drove away with her mother and sisters, in 
a hired brougham, to New Street..—In due course 
they arrived at their destination, and they had 
just got inside the door, when, as chance would 
have it, Sir George himself came from the din- 
ing-room into the hall. He was a wiry-looking, 
handsome, elderly man, with grizzled hair, a firm 
face, and the kindliest of gray eyes, while on this 
occasion he was very gorgeously attired, for he 
had already dressed for a Levée, and, moreover, it 
was a Collar Day. It was extraordinary to see 
how naturally Nan went up to him, taking it for 
granted he would scarcely have a word for any- 
body else. And he hadn’t. Of course he shook 
hands with Lady Beresford, and Mary, and Edith, 
and welcomed them in a kind of way; but it was 
Nan that he seized with both hands; and it was 
Nan that he himself escorted up ‘stairs to the © 
drawing-room ; and it was Nan that he presented 
to Lady Stratherne, just as if there was nobody 
else in the world. Lady Stratherne, though she 
was also a miracle of kindness, knew her duties 
better, and busied herself with the others, leav- 
ing those two to themselves. : 

“‘ Well, now,” said the old sailor, briskly, “ what 
is our first dance to be ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir George?” she said. __ 

“Why, don’t you know, girl, that you’re com- 
ing to the ball ?” 

“What ball, Sir George ?” said she, quite inno- 
cently. 

What ball indeed! And she had heard her 
sisters speak of nothing else for a fortnight. 

“Why, my ball, our ball, everybody’s ball! 
Why, don’t you know that the world is going to 
stand still on Thursday night—in amazement ? 
And if you didn’t know, now you know; and 
that’s the ball you’re coming to, as sure as my 
name is Jack Horner—now, now, I’ve set my 
mind on it—” 

Nan was no longer a hypocrite. Her heart 
began to beat rapidly, not with joy, but with 
fright. 

- “Qh, Sir George, I—I never was at a ball—I 
—I never go out—mamma would never dream—” 

He turned and sung across the room, 

Mother !”” | 

The lady who was addressed in this homely 
fashion was herself far from homely: she was.a 
distinguished-looking woman, with pale, refined 
features, and a singularly intelligent and sweet 
expression. 

“‘Mother, this girl is coming to the ball on 
Thursday, whether she likes it or not. I want a 
partner; Insist on having a partner. Get a 
card and invite her—a card all to herself—her 
name in capital letters—the honor of the com- 
pany of the Beautiru, Wretcu: will that do?” 

Lady Stratherne said nothing at all, but re- 
= the other mother with a sort of puzzled 
smile. 

“Oh, Sir George!’ Lady Beresford protested, 
“it is impossible. Thank you very much, but it 


is impossible.” a" 
Impossible?” he cried. “We don’t know 
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at that is at the Admiralty. The men who 


fhe newspapers expect us to be able to 
hing at a moment’s notice, and of course 


wh 
write In 
do everyt 


oy’re ri 
wi oa the end of the argument being that 


Nan is coming to our ball on Thursday night, as 
I'm a living Dutchman.” 
But the matter was not so easily settled. There 
ree fight. 
vit — peti to be walking two and two along 
‘ne Marine Parade, should go to one of the big 
palls of the London season. How could a ball 
dress be got ready by Thursday night? And so 
forth, and so forth. Sir George paid no attention 
to all this firing of cotton pellets. She was com- 
‘ne to the ball on Thursday night, he maintained 
with a dogged obstinacy worthy of Nelson. And 
the end of it was that before they went down to 
lunch it had been finally agreed that Nan was to 
come to this ball; her mother remarking to Lady 
Stratherne, with a sigh of resignation, = _—_ 
«Jy can’t imagine what Sir George sees in that 
gawky child.” 
Now, we have it on the best authority —or 
what ought to be the best authority, that is to 
say, we have it from a multitude of lady writers— 


that'the prospect of going to a first ball is one of, 


reat: joys of a young girl’s life. The pres- 
pe 8 at all events, is not bold enough to 
impeach such an array of witnesses, and will only 
state the simple fact that in the case of Nan 
Beresford this prospect filled her mind with noth- 
ing but terror and dismay. It was in all sinceri- 
ty that she had besought Sir George to let her off, 
though she might as well have gone down on her 
knees to the Monument. He could not under- 
stand why a young girl of seventeen should be 
really reluctant to go to a dance—and a very 
pretty dance too, for the rooms were to be deco- 
rated with flags. And when Nan told her mo- 
ther and sisters that she would far rather not go to 
the ball, her mother fancied she was afraid that 
her dress, being hurriedly made, would not com- 
pare well with her sisters’ long-studied costumes, 
while the sisters simply said to each other, “ Oh, 
she knows she can’t dance.” 

There was some little truth in this last remark. 
Although she lived in a well-frequented house, 
where there were plenty of people coming and 
going, Nan had grown up very much apart. She 
had her own ways and occupations, which were 
mostly solitary. And dancing had never been a 
favorite amusement of hers. Of course, in the 
evening, when some young people were present, 
there was frequently a carpet-dance improvised, 
and then sometimes Nan was dragged in to make 
up a set at some square dance. She got through 
it mechanically, but it afforded her no special 
pleasure; and as for round dances, she said they 
made her giddy, and so she got excused. Giddy, 
she said; and yet she could walk, without the 
slightest sensation in the brain, along the extreme 
verge of those high chalk cliffs, to watch the jack- 
daws and hawks and gulls at nest-building time; 
and she could swing for an hour in a trapeze, so 
long as the seat was comfortable, and you gave’ 
her a book to read. 

Not that she at all played the part of Cinderella 
in the house. Her mother was exceedingly fond 
of her—partly, perhaps, because Nan alone took 
the trouble to humor all her mysterious nerve- 
miseries ; while her sisters tolerated her, though 
they thought her unsocial. Even this dress, when 
* it did appear—and a thousand times Nan had in- 
wardly prayed that it might not be ready in time 
—was quite as pretty as theirs. It was very pret- 
ty indeed; but somehow Nan, as she regarded 
herself in the big mirror, convinced herself that 
there was not enough of her to carry off a ball 
dress. Her sisters had a certain “ presence” that 
a grand costume became. © She thought she was 
too thin—that she looked more like a school-girl 
than ever; and she wished that she were not 
freckled. When at last she was in the carriage 
with the others—Mr. Thomas had gone in a han- 
som rather than ride with the coachman—she 
said, cunningly : 

“Mamma dear, I am sure you will be excited 
with speaking to so many old friends, and you 
know your nerves can not stand it. Let me sit 
by you, and take as much of the talk as I can. 
I really don’t care to dance. I would rather not 
dance. I would far rather sit by you, mamma. 
And I am sure it is not necessary for us to stay 
long; it will do you such a deal of harm.” 

Lady Beresford sighed. 

“When one has grown-up daughters—” she 
said, almost to herself. 3 

“Mamma dear,” said Nan, eagerly; ‘“ would 
you rather stay at home? Wouldn’t you rather 
Stay at home? and I will keep you company.” 

“Don’t be silly, child,” said her eldest sister. 
“Do you think your dress cost nothing ?” 

The worst time of all was the waiting in Spring 
Gardens, where there was a block of carriages. 
It was all: darkness, and expectation, and the 
hopeless sense that, being imprisoned in this 
slowly moving line, there was no escape. But 
when they were once at the entrance, and when 
Nan got a glimpse at the hall, her courage re- 
vived wonderfully. .There was such a crowd of 
people— coming, going, waiting, looking for 
friends, and arranging dresses—that she felt that 
she could slip into this self-interested throng and 
be lost from observation altogether. She began 
to be forgetful of herself. When they were go- 
ing up the stairs she heard names after names. 
announced that she was quite familiar with—either 
through the newspapers or through the conversa- 
tion at luncheon tables ; and she was almost anx- 
_ lous to get quickly up to have a glimpse at these 

celebrated people. When she got to the landing 
She did not see Lady Stratherne at all, for her 
yes were filled with wonder at the blaze of light 
and color beyond—the draperies of flags, and 
masses of chandeliers—and she said, under her 
breath, “Oh, mamma, isn’t it beautiful! The 
next thing she heard was, “ Nan dear, how well 
you are looking !—what beautiful forget-me-nots!” 


ht; and so of course we can do it. -And . 


It was ridiculous that a school- . 


and in a startled way she found that she was 
shaking hands with Lady Stratherne, whose kind 
eyes were regarding her with a momentary ap- 
proval. Instinctively, however, she knew from 
the way that her hostess’s eyes had turned to the 
next comers—there were far too many loiterers 
about this landing, and Lady Stratherne had 
enough to do to prevent a dead-lock on the stairs 
—that she need not stay to speak ; so she follow- 
ed her‘ mother and sisters into the large, brill- 
iantly lit room. Oh, how glad she was that it 
was crammed with this dense, busily occupied 
crowd! She felt quite safe; she felt happy; she 
was pleased that those few forget-me-nots looked 
nice. And there was no dancing at all. “Oh, 
mamma, tell, me who all the people are,”;she 
said. She. began to consider herself quite at 
home in the middle of such a crowd of: strangers ; 
she had only to be delighted with the blaze of 
color, the brilliant costumes, the scent of flowers, 
the wonders of diamonds, 

Momentarily hergreat good fortune increased. 
Friends of Lady Beresford began to come round 
her; and they made a sort of circle, as it were; 
and Nan found she could keep herself just a lit- 
tle bit outside of it, seeing everything, herself un- 
seen. Her cup of happiness was full. She had 
passed the ordeal unscathed. Why, it was noth- 
ing! All the people were engaged with them- 
selves ; there was not a sound of music; nothing 
‘but a hum of talking, and always that bewilder- 
ing glow of light and color, and here and there a 
figure and face suddenly revealing to her some- 
body she recognized from photographs and por- 
traits in the illustrated papers. She was becom- 
ing quite lost to herself.. She could have stood 
there forever. She was not thinking of Nan Ber- 
esford at all, when— 

When suddenly there was a long low growl 
from a violoncello. Her heart sank. 

‘Almost at the same moment she saw another 
little group—of elderly men, mostly—open out at 
one corner of the room near her; and the next 
thing she knew was that Sir George’s keen eyes 
had caught sight of her. He was by her side in 
a second. , 

‘“* What,” said he, “standing all alone? Why, 
where’s Charlie? What’s Charlie about? Lady 
Beresford, how are you? Ah, Mary? Edith, 
you are lovelier every day. But where is that 
rascal Charlie? I-must find a partner for my 
sweetheart—” 

“‘Oh, please, Sir George—” said Nan, with her 
heart beating fast. 

But by this time there was a noise of prepara- 
tory music, and in the middle of the crowd there 
was something visible like the formation of a 
double line. At the same instant young Charlie 
Stratherne came hurriedly along, with an eagle 
eye for possible partners. Him his father in- 
stantly seized. 

“Where’s Frank King? Go and get Frank 
King. I want Frank King.” 

' And, behold, Frank King was at his elbow. 

“Sir George—” 

“ Oh, that’s you, Frank King. Ask this young 
lady if she will dance with you—” 

“Come on, Frank,” said the youthful M. C., in 
his hurried bewilderment of duty. “ You'll just 
do. Let me introduce you to Miss Anne Beres- 
ford. Lieutenant King. They want a couple at 
the other end.” | 

‘So hé disappeared in the crowd; and Nan 
found herself in the possession of this young na- 
val officer, who seemed to take matters very cool- 
ly, considering that they were wanted right at 
the top of the spacious assembly-room. Happily 
she heard from the music that it was the Lan- 
cers that was about to begin; so she was not en- 
tirely dismayed. 

“T suppose we shall get through somehow,” 
said he, surveying the close mass of people with 
the eye of a strategist. The clearing of the space 
in the middle had naturally made the surround- 
ing crowd denser. 

“T think it will be difficult,” said she, timidly. 

“Well, we can try this end,” said he, about to 
lead her in that direction. 

“Oh!” she said, very earnestly, “I am sure we 
shall only embarrass them if we have another set 
‘at this end. And—and—I am not anxious to 
dance the Lancers. I would as soon not,” she 
said. 
Then for the first time it seemed that he turn- 
ed toward her; and as she happened to be look- 
ing up at him to impress on him that she would 
as soon not dance, she instantaneously lowered 
her eyes, and sought refuge in the little scented 
programme. 

“Perhaps,” said he, after the fifteenth part of 
a second—*“ perhaps you would give me a dance 
that you like better.” ne 

Her innocent answer was to hand him her pro- 
gramme, upon which there was as yet not a scrap 
of writing. So, when that matter was arranged, 
he said to her: 

“Would you like to see this dance, then? It’s 
very pretty, when you are at alittledistance. And 
I know how to get to that recess there ; it’s raised 
a few inches, you know; and I think you could 

” 


“Oh, I should like that,” she said. How 
grateful she wastohim! 
They made their way to this side recess, which 
had been built out temporarily from the draw- 
ing-room, for the sake of additional space. It 
was decorated with trailing plants, trained on 
trellis-work ; and two or three circles of red can- 
dles, amid so much green foliage, had a pretty 
effect. There were a few people standing about 
and looking on at the dancing, or talking; it 
was possible to talk, for here the music was soft- 
ned. 
: Nan’s companion led her to a raised bench, from 
which she could see very well; but even as she 
sat down, and while she was so glad to have 
been relieved from dancing — there — all 
e le, she was touched by some strange 
meer wg "It was her duty to have danced. 


| misgivings. 


She had been presented with a partner; and if 
only she had not shown herself reluctant, she 
knew very well he could have found places for 
them. Were not officers always fond of dancing ? 
And then it suddenly occurred to her that she 
ought to try to make him some amends. She 
ought to entertain him with brilliant conversation, 
as itwere. Meanwhile, what was he doing? Not 
thinking of her—except as a booby, a child who 
could not talk. No doubt he was looking out at 
all those beautiful women there, and wishing he 
was not imprisoned in this corner. 

Nan. timidly raised her eyes, and instantly 
dropped them again. He had been for the mo- 
ment looking at the forget-me-nots in her hair. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SAME, 


NAN was growing desperate. Speak she must, 
if only to let him know that she was sensible of 
his kindness in affording her this blissful relief ; 
for she believed it was entirely on her account 
that he had proposed to sit out the dance. So 
she said, wildly, 

“You go to a great many balls, I suppose ?” 

“Oh dear no,” he said. “I am not much 
ashore.” 

Of course. She might have known. Was 
there not an air of en about him, young 
as he was? No doubt he held far too impor- 
tant a position to. waste time on idle entertain- 
ments, 

“‘T mean earlier—as a midshipman,” she stam- 
mered. ‘You must have been to many places, 
and—and I thought the life of a midshipman 
was nothing but parties and balls, along with a 
great deal of mischief. That is what one reads, 
you know, about the young gentlemen—always 
tumbling into trouble, and always getting happily 
out of it, and always amusing themselves just as 
much as they amuse others.” : 

This was not so bad. Nan’s face had bright- 
ened; she regarded him with her clear eyes. 

“You are thinking of Captain Marryat,” said 
he, laughing. ‘“ But times have changed sadly 
for the middy since then. It isn’t all beer and 
skittles now. 
scarcely call his soul his own ; and if he is going 
in for his Three Ones—” 

“I beg your pardon; what is that ?” she said, 
with a grave interest. 

“ Trifling little things,” said he, jocosely. “Only 
first-class certificates in gunnery, seamanship, and 
mathematics ; then, to finish up with, the unhap- 
py youth has to look forward to an interview or 
two with the hydrographer, who isn’t at all a gen- 
tleman to be made a fool of.” 

How was ‘it that she knew instinctively that 
this young officer had got his Three Ones—nay, 
that he had carried them off easily, triumphant- 
ly? What was there in his manner, or the shape 
of his forehead, or his expression, that rendered 
her perfectly certain that he had. nothing to fear 
from all the hydrographers ever born ? 

“Why, even in my time, I can remember when 
the’ middy was allowed a good deal more law,” 
he continued; and now he had sat down beside 
her, and her eyes met his quite frankly. “I re- 
member a fearful scene at Cherbourg, at a ball 
there ; that was when the fleet went over, and 
there was a great round of festivities. Well, 
this ball, I think, was given by the Mayor—I am 
not quite sure; but, at all events, the midship- 
mites were invited with the rest, and those who 
could get leave went, of course. Well, we had 
the run of the refreshment-room—and we.-used 
it. There was far too much Champagne, and all 
our seniors were in the ball-room—the Duke of 
Somerset, and the whole of them; so we set to 
work to chaff the waiters in unknown tongues. 
Anything more patient or friendly than the con- 
duct of these amiable creatures I never saw. 
They entirely entered into the spirit of the thing, 
and grinned and nodded in high glee when we 
inquired about their mothers and sisters—in Eng- 
lish, of course ; and then we tried bad French on 
them, and broad Scotch, with a touch of Lanca- 
shire thrown in; and then they grinned all the 
more, and shrugged their shoulders. My chum, 
Greville, was the worst, I think; he kept asking 
for all sorts of ridiculous things, and was very 
angry when he couldn’t get them. ‘ Avez-vous 
du vin de Cockalorum ? he asked of one fellow: 
of course Greville spoke real true-blue English 
French. ‘ Cogue @ la lorrrrme said the waiter. 
‘Je crois que non, monsieur.” ‘* Pourquoi n’avez- 
vous pas du vin de Cockalorum ?’ said Greville, 
with great indignation. ‘C’est une chose mon- 
strueuse. Nous sommes les invités de la grande na- 
tion Frangaise ; nous sommes les officiers de sa 
Majesté la Reine d Angleterre ; et vous n’avez pas 
du vin de Cockalorum?’? There was enough of 
other wine, at all events,” added Frank King. “I 
am afraid there was a good deal of headache 
next morning among the younger officers of her 
Majesty’s fleet.” 

“ Weren’t you afraid,” said Nan, who had for- 
gotten what shyness was by this time—“ weren’t 
you afraid the French might be tempted to 
take a mean advantage, and capture the fleet 
bodily ?” 

“It would have been no more mean advan- 
tage,” said he, with a laugh, “than we used 
to take in fighting them when they were sea- 
sick.” 

“Sailors seasick ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, that’s just where it was,” he said, and 
the friendly interest he displayed in this young 
lady was very wonderful. Already they seemed 
to have known each other for a quite indefinite 
time. ‘ Mind you, people laugh nowadays at the 
old belief that one English sailor was as good as 
seven French ones. But it was quite true; and 
the explanation is simple enough. The fact was 
that the English kept such a strict blockade of 
the French ports that the French sailors never 


had a proper chance of finding their sea-legs. | 


Nowadays the poor chap can 


laughing. 


They never got out. When they did come out, 
they had to fight ; and how can you expect a sea- 
sick man to fight? But I was talking of that 
chum of mine, Greville. He was the coolest 
hand I ever came across. . Once he and I—when 
we were mids, you know—had to go down by rail 
from Genoa to Spezia—” 

At this moment the music slowly ceased; and 
the kaleidoscopic groups out there, that had been 
going through all sorts .of interminglings and 
combinations, lost cohesion, as it were, and melted 
away into the murmuring and amorphous crowd. 
Miss Nan knew very well that she ought now to 
return to her mamma. But how was she to 
break in upon this story? When one has already 
begun to tell you something, more particularly 
when that something is about himself and an old 
companion—and especially if you do not wish to 
be perplexed with invitations to dance—it is not 
polite to interrupt. | 

So the young lieutenant, taking no notice what- 
ever of the cessation of the dancing, continued his 
story; and told several more, which Miss Nan . 
found intensely interesting—so absorbing, indeed, 
that she met the eyes of her companion without 
any abashment, and frequently laughed in her 
low, quiet way. These two seemed very friendly, 
and heedless of what was going on around them, 
and might, in fact, have continued talking for a 
quite indefinite time, had not, all of a sudden, 
Chartie Stratherne come up, followed by a tall 
man with’a long yellow beard, and before Nan 
knew what had happened, she was being led 
away to pierce the great throng that had now 
grown very dense indeed, a waltz having already 
begun. As for the young lieutenant, he some- 
what abruptly declined his friend’s offer to find 
him a partner. 

“You’ve plenty of dancing men. 
be room to move, shortly.” 

Charlie Stratherne was too busy. to stay and 
ask why his friend refused to dance, and #ould- 
not even remain in the ball-room; the next sec- 
ond he was off. Then the young lieutenant man- 
aged to make his way through the crowd to the 
door, and as there were still plenty of people ar- 
riving, he succeeded in passing his hostess unob- 
served, and making his way down stairs. 

He entered the brilliantly decorated but quite . 
empty supper-room, and sat down. One of the 
servants happened to come in, and stared at him. 

‘Look here,” said he; “could you get me an_ 
evening paper?” 

“Oh yes, siv~said the man; and he went off, 
and with the newspaper. 

Frank King sat down, turned his back to the 
table, and was soon—all by himself-in this long 
chamber—apparently deeply absorbed in the 
evening’s news. What he really was doing, how- 
ever, was listening to the music overhead. 2 

Meanwhile, Nan got through the waltz some- | 
how—the crush was so great that her partner, 
who was not much of a pilot, generally succeeded. 
in steering her into some little side bay, where 
they came slowly to rest by mere friction, or else 
landed her right in the middle of the room, 
where there was a throng of unskWlful dancers 
become stationary in spite of themselves. At 
last she was surrendered again to her mother’s 
care. 
“Well, Nan,” said Lady Beresford, with an - 
amused look, how did you get on?” 

“You mean how much did I get off ?” said she. 
“T believe I’m all in rags. And that elephant 
of a man bumped me against every person in the 
room.” 

Here the Admiral came along—bustling, as was 
his wont, talking to everybody at the saine time, 
and invariably putting his hand on the shoulder 
of those whom he knew best, to give effect to his 
speech. 

“Well, well, my girl,” he said, “how did you 
like your partner? Did he amuse you? Did he 
compliment you on the roses in your cheeks— 
ah, that’s the Brighton air, that is.” 

“Oh, if you mean Lieutenant King,”’ said Nan, | 
without any hesitation or embarrassment, “ I 
think he is very amusing indeed—very. And 
very clever too, is he not ?” 

“Oh yes, he’s a smart young fellow—a smart 
young fellow is Frank King. We've had an eye 
on him for some time back.” 

“T should say, now,” remarked Nan, with:a 
wise air, “that he had got his Three Ones ?” 

The Admiral stared at her, then burst out 


“You young impertinence! What do you 
know about the Three Ones? He had got his 
certificates before he was one-and-twenty. But 
here—I will tell you something.” 

He took her a step aside. 

“Hush, now—hush-sh. It is a state, secret. 
Don’t say a word. But Ill tell you what we’re 
going to do with Frank King to-morrow: we’re 
going to give him the command of the Fly-by- 
Night. What do you think of that fur’a lieuten-. 
ant of five-and-twenty ?” 

“If he has relatives, I suppose they will be 
very proud,” said Nan. ‘ 

“Relatives? Don’t you know the Kings of 
Kings-court? But there, now, I mustn’t keep 
you talking; I suppose you’re engaged for every 
dance. Mind you are down at supper while I’m 
there; I will drink a glass of wine to the roses 
in your cheeks—” 

And so he was off again before she could say; 
as she greatly wished to say, “Oh, Sir George, I 
would rather talk to you than have to do any 
more dancing. Surely there are enough people 
dancing.” 

Then she looked round the room for some con- 
siderable time. At last she said to herself, con- . 
tentedly : 

“Yes; I thought he was too clever-looking to 
care about dancing; and I don’t wonder he has 
gone home. But it would have been nice if I 
had had the chance to tell him he was going to’ 
have the command of the Fly-by-Night.” 

(TO BE OONTLNUED.) 
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* LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 


TuHatT bicycling has obtained a strong and permanent hold 
in this country, and is entitled to rank among the leading 
sports of the day, was amply proved by the recent gather- 
ing of hicyclers in Boston, on the occasion of the first An- 
nual Meet of the- League of American Wheelmen. 

This league of wheelmen, formed a year ago at Newport 
by a small number of bicycl ers, who accepted the invita- 
tion of the New York Bicycle Club to attend a meeting at 

- that place, now numbers over seventeen hundred members, 
and has representatives in nearly every State and Territory 
of the Union, in Canada, Mexico, and in the West Indies. 

The manufacture of bicycles, which has reached enor- 
» mous proportions in England, there being over two hun- 
' dred thousand bicycles now in use in that country alone, 


has already become an important industry in this country. - 


Although there is in the United States but one manufactory 
deyoted solely to the making of bicycles, that one, which is 
owned by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, and 
is located at Hartford, is the largest in the world. From it 
the “Columbia” bicycles are now turned out at the rate of 
twelve hundred per month, and the capacity of the works 
is fifteen thousand machines per year. This great factory 
covers many acres of ground, employs an army of work- 


THE NEW (U.S. P.) STAMP ACT—APPROVED. 


im from it bicycles are exported to all parts of the 
world. | 

The great meet of wheelmen on Decoration-day in Bos- 
ton, which is the subject of illustration on page 401, was an 
occasion of unusual interest, and a novelty that attracted 
many thousands of spectators from suburban towns as well 
as fromthe city itself. The prominent feature of the meet, 
and the one our artist has chosen for illustration, was the 
parade of nearly eight hundred mounted wheelmen through 
a number of Boston’s widest and most beautiful streets. 

The procession, which was a mile and a half in length, 
was formed on Commonwealth Avenue, between Dart- 
mouth Street and West Chester Park. The broad avenue, 
shaded by beautiful trees, was lined with thousands of 
spectators in holiday attire, and hardly a window of the 
stately houses was without its group of gayly dressed la- 
dies, eager to witness the novel sight. 

At eleven o’clock, the avenue having been cleared by a 
squad-of mounted police, the Commander and his staff rode 
slowly down the long line of wheelmen, who, standing be- 
side their glittering steeds, were drawn up for review. The 
wheels, burnished until they shone like ‘silver, the natty 
uniforms, and the gay pennons, embroidered with club de- 
vices, that floated above the several clubs represented in 
the line, combined to make a varied and pleasing picture. | 


Immediately after the review the procession started, and, 
directed by bugle-calls, which were repeated from club to 
club, moved through six miles of some of the principal 
streets of the city, riding with the precision of a body of 
cavalry, and impressing upon the minds of the fifty thou- 
sand spectators who witnessed it the fact that the bicycle 
is something very far in advance of the boy’s plaything 
which many of them had heretofore imagined it to be. 

During the business meeting of the League, held in Bos- 
ton Music Hall after the parade, the President, Mr. CHARLES 
E. Pratt, of Boston, in his annual report, gave a brief 
‘résumé of the work accomplished by the association during 
the year. It has established, under the name of Consuls, 
agents in every city and town in the country where wheel- 
men are to be found, and these agents are ready to answer 
all inquiries of visiting bicyclers, and to assist them by every 
means in their power. It has obtained from a large number 
of country hotels reduced rates for wheelmen who shall 
show the League badge when touring or travelling per bi- 
cycle. It has instituted legal proceedings against several 
turnpike companies who had closed their gates to bicycles, 
and compelled them to allow the passage of these vehicles. 
It has now undertaken to obtain privileges hitherto refused 
in Central Park, New York, with a fair prospect of gaining 
them. 
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WHEELMEN IN BUSTUN—REVIEW BY THE COMMANDER ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE.—From a Sxetcu sy J. Penneti.—[See Pace 400.] 
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THE LONDON DISASTER. 


THE terrible steamboat disaster at Lon- 
don, Canada, on the 24th of May, of which 
we give illustrations on page 396, is fraught 
with painful warning to excursionists. Ev- 


ery day excursion boats leave New York 


for the popular sea-side resorts which 
abound in this vicinity, overcrow ded with 
men, women, and children, and in the event 
of a ‘collision, a fire, or even a panic caused 
by a false alarm, the community might have 
to deplore a calamity as awful as that which 
occurred at London. The law for the in- 
‘spection of steamboats, the prohibition 
against overcrowding, and the regulations 
respecting life-rafts, ‘life-boats, and life- 
preservers, ought to be strictly enforced. 

People bent on having a holiday excursion 
are proverbially reckless. They will crowd 
upon a steamboat as long as there is stand- 
ing room, and trust to good fortune to car- 
ry “them safely through. There is all the 
greater necessity, therefore, for care on the 
part of the officials who are responsible for 
the condition of the steamboats and the 

safety of the passengers. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

Lanman & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—[(Adv.] 


a4 
= 


Rixer’s American Face Powder. Approved 
Indorsed by all the 
Praised by all who 
have used it. Sold everywhere at 25c. per box. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com. ] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

Ir is the best tonic I know of in debility and nervous 
prostration, with sleeplessness, caused by mental over- 
work or prolonged lactation. 

A. E. Carorugss, M. D. 

San Antonio, Tex. —{Adv.] 


Drm you ever have your corns twinge and octal clear 
up to your chin and not resolve you would fix them, 
even if you had to buy German Corn Remover? % 
cents. Sold by Druggists.—(4 do. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocva, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
whic} may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every'tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever orgs is a weak point. We may escape 
many & fatal shaft b ” keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

ld only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Chemists, 
Loxpon. ENG. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Exsence for afternoon use. 


MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent *WAVE.” The 
W, ed success of this charming addition 
-7 a lady’s toilet, is due to their om 

venience, comfort, and the — 
cided app 
to every w They make a thin 
appear full—soften the lines that age 

sometiines creates. They are an rabeolute 
thea will not remain in crimp ing made of 
me Mi? Nature's Curly Mair, cannot get out of 
wave. They have no false wig-like look so observ- 
rable in @ll other waves and cri Does aw 
crimping pins, and the danger of alten the hair. 
(blonde and gray extra),Sent C. O. D. with 
ege of exchanging, To be had only of Mra. @. hy nang pata 
State &t.. Chicago. Seni for I) )ustrated Catalogue free. 


ENAMELED 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical e r Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
‘THOS. ASPIN 4 & SON, 
604 Broadwayha York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE: 


(i WILLOW AND WOOD. 
UMBRELLA PROTECT 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. ' 
Beware of Imitations. 
FoR CrROULAR TO 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above ve Stewart’s, 


NOTICE. 

Having redrganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencieg, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States 

: HARPER & BROTHERS. 


WALLACE’S GUIDE TO THE ADIRONDACKS. 


New (9th) Edition, now ready. Richly illustrated, 
mapa, etc. Price, $150. A , Wallace's 
rice $1. Address 


Pocket Adirondack 
WAVERLEY PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE 
REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


THE ORGUINETTE. 


CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, IIl., 
Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. ; 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


HARPER'S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 

_A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. 

Printed from new brevier type, and care- 
fully read by experienced proof-readers. 4to, 
Paper,.20 cents. No. 188 of the Franklin 
Square Library. 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legibly 
printed from new brevier type, 45 cents. 

In Press, an edition in 12mo, and an ele- 
gant octavo edition from pica type. 


> 


In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison. All Editions have 
notes. 


eadache, hemorrhoi 
75 cents the box. 


pre congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

CELLULOID EYEGLASSES. 

representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 

& Amber. eee handsomest, & strongest é 


known, Sold b icians and Jewellers. Made } 


T A M A A refreshing 
e la Faculté de ~ 
by SPENOER ¢ 3. . CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 


Lozenge 
by all Chemists 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Senate &c. | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Constipation, 
oids, 
G R | L LO and Druzgists. 
Can be had free, by sending your address tay Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt o, price, 


Post-Office Box 3410, N All York. 


AVOID ALL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


By using BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC LAUNDRY SOAP, for household and laundry purposes. It is 

first-class soap, containing Refined Carbolic Acid, which acts as a permanent disinfectant. The gen- 

uine has the name of the Sole Proprietors, KIDDER & LAIRD, printed on each wrapper. 
 sOLD AT ALL GROCERS. 


Wholesale Set” 83 John Street, New York. 


ING. Send 3 cent stamp for new 
entitled HOW 
T, illustrating 
20000 own MODE the world-renowned 
MOD 
Hand and foot power. Business men are everywhere using it, pneeby es saving all their prnte 
to $175 very Press abso 


Pisces from 
ves all the paeticulars. Address the Manufacturers, 
Co., Chestnut st., Ph elp 


Guaranteed, HOW TO. PRINT. gives 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Delicious and Re- 
freshing Fruit 
Lozenge, Which 
Serves the Purpose 
of Pills and Dis- 
agreeable Purgative 
Medicines. 


TROPIC-FRUIT L ATIVE is 
preparation in onsti tion. ‘Bit 

acts gently, e ve an deli. 
cious to take. Cleansing the 


it imparts vigor to mind and body, and 
Melancholy, Hypochondria, &c. ‘One — 
vinces. Packed iu bronzed tin boxes only. 


PRICE 25 and 60 CTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
UION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


For Queenstown and Live 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., foot of King Street. 
TUESDAY, June 14, 7 A.M. 
WISCONSIN..........-. TUESDAY, June 21,1 P.M. 
NEVADA oseceess TUESDAY, June 28, 6.30 ‘ 
ABYSSINIA. seeeee TUESDAY, July 5, 11.30 A.M. 
TUESDAY, July 12, 5.30 A.M. 


$100. yet og Stee at low rates, 
Office, No. 29 Broa ry 
WILLIAMS & UION. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 Broadway, 
And 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER.... $4 00 ro $10 00 
SUITS 


Samples and Rules for Self-"leasure- 
ment sent by mail. 


Agents Wanted. S. M. SPENCER, 
Sells Rapidly. @» Wash’n st. 
Particulars free. Boston, Mass. 


Royalty. embers of her 
* men have tested the 
Therapentic value cann 


St is thoro 


Brush, 


SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. 


pplication i b 
on is m e 
"ge app ttending its use. 

f 


reciation 
England; $ rs now introduce to the American public his Electric 
confident that it will soon find tts way into every household. — 


CURES 
Bheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Nervous Debility, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Toothache, Malarial 
Lameness, all Pains and Aches resulting from 
Colds, Impure Blood, and Impaired Circulation. 
It_acts quickly in Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 


Troubles, and is a valuable assistant in their 


Treatment. It quickly Removes those ** Back 
Aches” peculiar to LADIES. 


Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electrie 
of London. 


Association 
New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 


too 


from m 
atte 
to the public.’ 


“TI prescribe it for my patients with the ha 
SON, F.C.8. 

** Better than all lintments and 
highly recomm 


For time past I have suffered 
ur 


gratitude 


our ur publishing inn ing innumerable letters of 
ill ‘be 
riven they will be 


canuacy, Brondway, Now 


est results. 
questionable.’’ DR. JOHN AVETT GIB- 


e cannot 


mmend to the affiicted.’". BURGICAL 


from Rheumatism in 

e 

to convince myself still 

and a third of Toothache. I am now 

e of your. Brush, —_ do not hesitate 


ty. 
J ‘Hane. 


urs respectful ly, 


with pleasure on 


MENTION 
THIS PAPER. 


; As soon as you receive the Brush, if not us, and we will return 


MONEY RETURNED iF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
well satisfied with your bargain, write 


the money. What cx. be fairer? 


A BEAUTIFUL: SET, LASTING FOR YEARS. 


We will send it on trial. postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, 


which will be sen a if not as represented. 


10 and we ante into your hands; or will send it b C.0.D., at your expense, with vilege of examination: 

the bos nsiderably aS Or request 4 re to obtain one tor you, name is on 

mittas téanoes should be e to 0G A. SGOT, Broadway, ew York made a Checks, Draf ce Orders, 
or LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TH gents Wanted in every town. Send for circular o f Dr. Scott’s Hair —_ 


Stems hes bom mate to so-called ‘‘ Hlectro Magnetic’ Brushes the market, but the 
CAUTION, company as We therefore caution the the Publie to be that Dr, 


“Mlectric’’® on the Brush. Oure is not wire, Out a pure bristle 


Pog 


Cabin (according to state-room), $60, $80, and 


PRESCRIBED BY,  prysicrans, 
- GW 
Prepared from tropical 
fruite and plants. 
- 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
DR 
— 
i 
al 
| pnerally gives reliet in five seven minutes, anc 
ays doing good, it cannot harm, and aside from 
; ee \ \ = 2 ful flesh brush (wet or dry), elegantly carved and 
| — can be tested by a silver compass which 
\ \ . \ accom each Brush. Our Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush having met with 
| \ \ /- rit in 
\\ have come back and bought the second, third, and fo 
LAA \ 1 Hermon W. ATWOOD. 
~ 


Children. 
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SPRING and SUMMER 
WRAPS, elegant PARIS 
Robes, and other 
Seasonable novelties are 


MADE 


shown by 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some beautiful Pattern 
Garments will be sold at 
less than the cost of impor- 


tation. 


STYLISH English walk- 
ing Jackets from FIVE 
DOLLARS upwards. Cloth 
Dolmans and Ulsters for . 


Travelling. 


The DRESS and SUIT 
Department presents a wide 
pange of Styles and Goods to 
Particular at- 
tention is invited to the col- 
lection of PRETTY Cloaks 
and Dresses for Misses and 
Some are from 
Paris, and ALL possess a 


select from. 


distinctive elegance of style. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and S8t., 
New York. 


-HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Nearly Ready: 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


“IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 


The Text revised by B. F. Westcorr, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough ; 


and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 


Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Introduction and Appendix will be pub- 
lished, uniform, in a separate volume. 


Probably the most important contribution to Bibli- 
cal learning in our generation. The revisers, it is un- 
derstood, had the advantage of consulting it during 
the progress of their work.—Saturday Review, London. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, ° 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


279 Fal oo St., Brooklyn 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES St, Dal 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and enue 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
Be., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return . goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


BRANCH 


§ and 7 John St., N. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’ SI 


BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 


--O establishment m king 2 SPECIA 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. SOL RCE HOUSE 
ROS E e deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
le for ely by postpaid, 
post-of did varie our choice, 
3 26 for 


‘than mos the Rose legantl 

bes 500 newest. and 70 pp. elega free to all. 
THE & By co. 


est Grove, Chester 


NOTICE. 


We beg to announce that one W. SCHOTTE, who, 


we are informed, has been taking orders for Harrer’s 
Magazine, Harprr’s Wrexty, Harperr’s Bazar, and 
Harrer’s Youne Peop.e, is not now and never was 
our agent. 

We make this statement for the reason that receipts 
signed W. SCHOTTE have been submitted to us by 
various persons under the erroneous supposition that 
he was our agent. 

@igned) HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 

= a sample retail ‘box 
y express of the best 

Candice in America, put 


up elegantly and strict! 
= Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


CANva SSING AGENTS wanted for the best 
Dollar medicated appliance in the world. Mer- 
oo largely adve , sells readily. No risk. 

nd for particulars. RANDOL 
- 842 Broadway, New York, 


Pamphlets, 


@ 
« LING, 


EFFECT 


“Love 
KING’ 


MR: RCON 


i 


EFFECT 


— 
. 


QNE MORE—R. I. P. (PUBLICAN) BOSS GONE. 


CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FURNISHINGS and UNDERWEAR 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
White Dress Shirts, Fancy Cambric and 
Percale Shirts, Plain: and Fancy Flannel 
Travelling, Boating, and Negligee Shirts. 
‘Novelties in London and Paris Neckdress- 
ings, Silk, Flannel, and Cheviot Pajamas, 
Hosiery and Underwear of every descrip- 
tion. Dress and Driving Gloves, Steamer 
Robes, Bath Wraps, Umbrellas, Carriage 

and Lap Robes, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (3th 
E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of goods of superior quality and finish for 


BABIES 


\AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Complete Wardrobes,containing 38 pieces, 


Infants’ Toilet Baskets,$4.75 and upwards. 
— Sacques, Coats, and Suits on hand 
and made to order at 


MODERATE PRICES. 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA TEXAS | 
South-Western Immigration Co, 


The purpose of this Com ae pe is to furnish reliable 
information, descriptive and statistical, relating to the 
resources and advantages of the Sou th-West. 
The Company now has for distribution Books, 
Circulars, and Maps, which will be sent, 
free of charge, lication made to 
RESIDENT 
~ Master Texas State Grauge. 
B. G. DUVAL, Seoretary, Austin, Texas. 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager, 
248 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Active Ladies and Gentlemen to sell the most com- 
lete and accurate Edition of the Revised New 
restamment, with a full history of its Revision. It 
is far outselling all other works. 40,000 already 
sold. Can $0 arge orders at once. Agents are 
to $50 per week. Millions want 

this work. Outfit, 50c. to lose. Address 


No time 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut Servet, Philadelphia. . 


AGENTS WANTED 
For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to of address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


HOLDER 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. | 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this is ro- 
complete stock of fine B 
tel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished rans 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c. ELEIN in Pl with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCE ues, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
“ the Royal Woenenton inton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of hs la 
impertation, forming a collection of rare meri 
isits, if for only, are particularlytinvited. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES, & CO., 


20 West 14th St., bet. 5th & Gth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


Send for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
—_ Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. for the Pnited States 
poe © . DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
McKESSON & ROBBINS H. K. & F. 

RBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO 


dvertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, 
BBOS.. Box 22, Northford, 


HARPER PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 pe 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & Brorurrs. 
gw HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between.three and four thonsand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


piace, Samples (three) sent by mail 
SHAM F. BR No, 


Mass. 


HARPER BROTHERS 
LIST NEW BOOKS, 


MENT. Pa American Editions. In bre- 
vie 4to, Paper, cents. 1é6mo, Cloth, 45 


II. 


UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 


trasted with its Earlier and Later History; t= the 
Cunningham Léctures for 1880. JOun 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ol and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh.. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
-Cloth, Just Ready. ‘ 

II. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Erxs Sarernt. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 

IV. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1281. 

a 8 Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 

th st; being a Guide through Great Britain aud 

Ireland, France Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 

Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 

W. Pemseroxe Ferrier. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

Vou. 1. —Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
ot. II.—Germany, Austria, Ital t, Syria 
a, Italy, Egypt, yria, 
Vou. IIL. Switzerland, Tyrol, Norway, 
-~Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vv. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Bovok 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. ~ Svo, Cloth, $2 50 | 


VI. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 
Kdited, with Notes, by J. 
fozmerly Head Master of the High School, al 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 48 cents. 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies. in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 vv. 

VIII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Hows Wruik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Eniskr 
Author of Earth,” **The Ocean,” wc. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Nese and 
John Lillie. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

a 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. B BRANDES. 
Translated by Mrs. George Paper, 
15 cents. 

XI. 

FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 
ANTHONY Froups, Editor of “ Reminiscences b 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait an 
Map, 60 ceuts; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Ricnaxp 
Mxrrxenion. The Papers Classitied and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrim. Tranvlated ‘by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XIII. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. 8 on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Staniey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buonaxan, 15 Cents 


oe First Offer, and other | Stories. By Mary Cervouis. 
AY. 15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ** Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert. ” 16mov, Cloth, $i Ov. 


The of the Fleet. By Water Besant and 
James Riog. 20 cents. _- 


The Miller’s Daughter. By ANNE Brate. 20 cents, 


Who was Paul ? By Joun Happerron. 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Ousmane. 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By KaTnanine S. Macquorp. 20 cts. 
My Love. By EB. Lynn Linton. 20 cente. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Dante. Deror. 20 cents, 


Miss Williamson’s Divagatione. By Miss Tuackrray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


cr” Harrer & Broruens will send ann of the above - 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. P 


Harrer’s Catarocurt mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS,- Franklin Square, N.Y, 


HI MPROVED ROOT BEER 23 cTs. 
~ Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 


beverage, — and temperate. Sol! b 
or sent by mail on of 2 cts. Address, CHA 
HIRES, Manufacturer, 48N, Delaware Av., Philadelphia, 


28 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trevs & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


mail 6Oc 


ASTHMA 


New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
0) anese Cards,name on loc. Card: Mills,Northford, Ct. 


“ADIES POSITION with PARTICULARS. 
ALESLADIESSS & CO., 104 W. 42d New York. 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 
never ante. by all dealers. 


$5 to $20 & Co. Portland, Maine. 


t Genuine Chromo no two allke, 


50% with name, 10c. SNOW ooo 


a wet in your own and $ outfit 


Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses,&c.,all ne le,name 
on Agt’s samples 108. Spring, Nort ord, Ct, . 
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